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TO READERS. 


WE have received many letters, expressing 
approval of the plan of Tue Criric, and we 
must convey to not a few friends, who have 


| appeared in unexpected quarters, our warmest 


quarter there is nothing peculiarly calculated to 
attract the reader, not a poem that will live for 
a month, not a novel that will survive the 
season. Accident has enabled us to make this 
‘month’s Critic interesting by its selections, 
but the books submitted to its tribunal offered 
no themes for criticism; they did not deserve 





thanks for the exertions they have made to) praise, and deliberately to have dissected them 


recommend THE Critic to the regards of would have been a ridiculous labour. 


their acquaintances. During the past month 
we have registered more than one hundred 
new subscribers; and if each of our present 
friends would make an effort to procure one 
new subscriber in the course of the next 
month (and there is not one who might not 


with ease do this), THE Criric would imme-} 


diately take its place as an established periodi- 
cal, repaying its expenses, and commanding 
the aid of the best writers. Will they make 
an endeavour to do this, and send the names 
of the subscribers they procure? 


It will be seen that we have adopted some 
improvements for the better accomplishment of 
the primary object of Tue Criric, which is 
to supply to the reading public that which 
they have not now, a faithful and complete, 
but cheap, guide to the Library and Book 
Club. The list of new books is arranged 
under the same divisions as the reviews, and, 
at a glance, the reader will see what works 
have been published on the subjects that most 
interest him. 


We shall also commence a list of books 
wanted for purchase, and any subscriber who 
wants any book may have it inserted in this 
list without charge, and be informed if an 
offer of it be made, and the price. 








LITERATURE. 


Summary. 


Tue past month has produced little that 
claims special attention. In History, we have 
to record but one publication of value, Pres- 
cott’s History of Mexico, a notice of which will 
be found below. It will be observed that many 
of the wonted divisions into which the litera- 
ture is arranged for convenience of reference 
are altogether wanting in the present number, 
so great has been the dearth of good books. 
In their absence we have been compelled to 
resort, more largely than it pleases us to do, to 
works of amusement. And even in that 


There 

was no resource but to extract the best bits 
ithat could be found in them, and leave them to 
their fate. 

Nor is there much more to be cited in the 
way of promise than of performance. Mr. 
;Murray announces a Life of Sir Francis 
Drake, by Mr. Barrow, than whom there is no 
man fitter for the task; the Correspondence of 
William Taylor, of Norwich, with Robert 
Southey, and a memoir of the former, a work 
which cannot fail to contain much that will 
interest; and we anticipate a rich literary 
repast in the Results of Reading, by M. T. S. 
Caldwell, of which rumour tells a flattering 
tale. We observe with pleasure, also, that the 
next ~olume of that valuable series, the Edin- 
burgh Cabinet Library, is to be devoted to a 
history of all the voyages round the world from 
the death of Captain Cook to the present time. 
There is nothing noteworthy in prospect save 
these. 

The * Adventures of Monsieur Violet,” re- 
viewed in the last number of THE Critic, 
have been the occasion of a warm controversy 
upon their authenticity. We classed them 
among Travels and supposed them to be a nar- 
rative of the Captain’s experiences thrown into 
the form of a romance for the sake of sale. 
But it seems that the Captain knows nothing 
personally of Texas :—that Monsieur Violet is 
a living personage, who claims to be the direct 
descendant of royalty; that he joined the In- 
dian tribes, from love of a roaming life; that 
he came to England, was introduced to Captain 
Marryat, who transcribed his story from his 
own lips, and the volumes in question, mar- 
vellous as they are, do not present one-half the 
wonders related by the hero, the Captain having 
prudently pruned a great deal which he could 
not hope to obtain credence for. He was 
satisfied that his informant was no impostor ; 
but others have doubted the identity, and have 
set down the entire story as a fabrication. The 
daily papers have been loaded with some co- 
lumns of small type upon the subject, which 
we have no inclination to transcribe on a mat- 





| HISTORY. 


| 

History of the Conquest of Mevico, with a Preli- 
minary View of the Ancient Mexican Civiliza- 
tion, and the Life of the Conqueror, Hernando 

Cortés, By W. H. Prescorr. In 3. yols. 

London, 1843. Bentley. 

We had searcely risen from the perusal of the 
delightful record of the most romantic exploit in 
history, penned in simple and spirited language by 
the principal actor himself, which we reviewed in 
our first number, when this more comprehensive 
work, by the well-known author of ‘‘ The History 
of Ferdinand and Isabella,’’ was put into our 
hands. All who are acquainted with that most im- 
portant and valuable contribution to historical 
literature will acknowledge the peculiar fitness of 
Mr. Prescott to undertake the present subject, and 
all who read this work will confirm the correctness 
of this estimate of his powers, and by their admiration 
of the skill with which he has here exercised them, 
swell the tribute of well-deserved applause which, 
daily increasing with the knowledge of his writings, 
may in some degree solace him under the calamity 
which has added his name to the long list of 
labourers in the garden of knowledge, who by too 
earnest prosecution of their pursuits have become 
deprived of sight. 

None of the works that have hitherto appeared 
on this subject, although there are many distin- 
guished for various merits, are entirely satisfactory. 
Herrera, by his slavish adherence to chronological 
arrangement and his deficiency in all the graces of 
composition, prevenied the industry, patience, and 
acuteness, which marked his Historia General de 
las Indias Occidentales from being appreciated by 
the general reader, while Solis, having secured admi- 
ration by the elegance of his style and the un- 
bounded panegyric of his countrymen, which dis- 
tinguished the Conquista de Messico, deemed very 
limited research sufficient, and critical inquiry into 
the value of the authorities which he followed 
almost superfluous, and in the absence of all re- 
ferences, the reader was unable to test the cor?ect- 
ness of his assertions. The Storia Antica del 
Messico of the Abbé Clavigero, the fruit of thirty- 
five years’ residence in the country, is invaluable for 
the mass of antiquarian lore, and the elaborate dis- 
quisitions upon the Mexican chronology, which it 
contains, but still it is principally useful to the 
student who is adventurous enough to attempt the 
dimly lighted path of early Mexican history ; and 
although Robertson’s general sketch both of the 
history and civilization of Mexico is worthy of the 
high character of the author, yet the present work, 
from its plan and the much more abundant mate- 
rials upon which it is based, will supply the library 
with what has long been needed, a clear and suffi- 
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singular char 


together with a full recital of its conquest by the) 


gallant band of fortune-seekers under the chilvalric 
Hernando Cortés. 

The extent of Mr. Prescott’s researches may be 
judged of by the fact, that from the archives of the 
Royal Academy of History at Madrid, and the col- 
lection of Don Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, the 
president, alone, he has obtained above 8,000 folio 
pages of unpublished materials relating to the Con- 
quest and settlement of Mexico and Peru, of the most 
valuable and trustworthy character, consisting of in- 
structions of the court, military and private journals, 
correspondence of the great actors in the scenes, 
legal instruments, contemporary chronicles, and the 
like, and he has also availed himself of every other 
accessible collection. In the use that he has made 
of these, he has not only avoided the faults of the 
preceling writers, but united their respective excel- 
lencies, and these volumes, marked by patient in- 
quiry, careful examination of authorities, critical 
De iadenion of their value, and freedom from 
fanciful speculation, and adorned by judicious selec- 
tion of incident, elegance of language, picturesque 
descriptions, frequent and happy illustrations, drawn 
without pedantry from the author’s varied stores of 
knowledge, fair and philosophical estimation of the 
actors according to the opinions of their own time, 
not the advanced morality of this, and a lively 
imagination, without which no history can be truth- 
fully written, cannot but become the standard work 
upon this interesting subject.* So highly do we 
admire it, that we cannot agree with the modest ex- 
pression of regret by Mr. Prescott that Washington 
Irving, who by a singular coincidence was pre- 
paring a similar work, should have abandoned his 
design in favour of the present. 

We have so recently noticed the leading events in 
the career of Cortés, that we shall only give one or 
two quotations from this portion of the work, that 
we may devote more space to the subject of the 
civilization of the conquered race. Midway be- 
tween the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, at an eleva- 
tion of 7,500 feet, and belted by a rampart of por- 
phyritic rock, is the famed valley of Mexico. Itis 
oval in form and about sixty-seven leagues in cir- 
cumference, with one-tenth of its surface covered 
by the waters of five lakes ; and even now, when the 
forests have been laid low and the soil become in 
many parts barren from being unsheltered from the 
tropical sun, and the surface whitened with saline in- 
crustations from the partial drying, up of the waters, 
it is a scene of singular beauty. What it was 
when Cortés, like Hannibal, shewing the rich plains 
of Italy to his wearied troops from the summit of 
the Alps, gained the crest of the Sierra of Ahualco, 
may be imagined from the following description :— 

‘*They had not advanced far, when turning an 
angle of the sierra, they suddenly came on a view 
which more than compensated the toils of the preced- 
ing day; it was that of the Valley of Mexico, or 
Tenochtitlan, as more commonly called by the natives, 
which, with its picturesque assemblage of water, wood- 
land, and cultivated plains, its shining cities and 
shadowy hills, was spread out like some gay and gor- 
geous panorama before them. In the highly-rarefied 
atmosphere of these upper regions, even remote objects 
have a brilliancy of colouring and a distinctness of 
outline which seem to annihilate distance. Stretching 
far away at their feet were seen noble forests of oak, 
sycamore, and cedar, and beyond, yellow fields of maize 
and the towering maguey, intermingled with orchards 
and blooming gardens, for flowers, in such demand for 
their religious festivals, were even more abundant in 
this populous valley than in other parts of Anahuac. 
In the centre of the great basin were beheld the lakes, 
occupying then a much larger portion of its surface 
than at present, their borders thickly studded with 
towns and hamlets, and in the midst—like some 
Indian empress with her coronal of pearls—the fair 
city of Mexico, with her white towers and pyramidal 
temples, reposing, as it were, on the bosom of the 
waters—the far-famed ‘Venice of the Aztecs.’ 
High over all rose the royal hill of Chapoltepec, the 
residence of the Mexican monarchs, crowned with the 
same grove of gigantic cypresses, which at this 
day fling their broad shadows over the land; in the 
distance, beyond the blue waters of the lake, and 
nearly screened by intervening foliage, was seen a 
shining speck, the rival capital of Tezcuco, and still 
further on, the dark belt of porphyry girdling the 
valley, around like a rich setting which Nature had 
devised for the fairest of her jewels.” 

The most desperate conflict the Spaniards were en- 


* It is more 
hical and critical notices of all the 
jas referred to. That of Las Casas, 


general of the Indians, 
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and valuable by biogra- 
authors whose went te 
f D the celebrated protector 
is particularly interesting, 


cter of the civilization of Mexico, | gaged in was the battle of Otumba, 


| 





in their retreat 
from Mexico, after the noche triste. The whole 
Indian race were there gathered, confident of sweep- 
ing from the land the already discomfited invaders. 
The Spaniards advanced with all the steadiness of 
men who knew that death or victory was that day 
to be their lot, and fought against almost over- 
whelming numbers with the utmost heroism. 
Still fresh enemies appeared; the contest had 
lasted several hours, and worn out with desperate 
exertions, and fainting under the scorching sun, 
the Christians began to relax their efforts. 


‘* At this critical moment, Cortés, whose restless 
eye had been roving round the field in quest of any 
object that might offer him the means of arresting the 
coming ruin, rising in his stirrups, deseried at a dis- 
tance, in the midst of the throng, the chief, who from 
his dress and military cortége he knew must be the 
commander of the barbarian forces. He was covered 
with a rich surcoat of feather work, and a panache 
of beautiful plumes, gorgeously set in gold and pre- 
cious stones, floated above his head : rising above this, 
and attached to his back, between the shoulders, was 
a short staff, bearing a golden net fora banner, the 
singuiar but customery symbol of authority for an 
Aztec commander, The cacique, whose name was 
Cihuaca, was borne on a litter, and a body of young 
warriors, whose gay and ornamental dresses shewed 
them to be the flower of the Indian nobles, stood round 
as a cuard of his person and the sacred emblem. 

‘‘The eagle eye of Cortés no sooner fell on this 
personage, than it lighted up withtriumph. Turning 
quickly round to the cavaliers at his side, among whom 
were Sandoval, Olid, Alvarado, and Avila, he pointed 
out the chief, exclaiming, ‘There is our mark! 
Follow and support me.’ Then crying his war cry, 
and striking his iron heel into his weary steed, he 
plunged headlong into the thickest of the press. His 
enemies fell back, taken by surprise, and daunted by 
the ferocity of the attack; those who did not were 
pierced through with his lance, or borne down by the 
weight of his charger. The cavaliers followed close 
in the rear. On they swept, with the fury of a thunder- 
bolt, cleaving the solid ranks asunder, strewing their 
path with the dying and the dead, and bounding over 
every obstacle in their way. In a few minutes they 
were, in the presence of the Indian commander, and 
Cortés, overturning his supporters, sprung forward 
with the strength of a lion, and striking him through 
with his lance, hurled him to the ground; a young 
cavalier, Juan de Salamanca, who had kept close by 
his general’s side, quickly dismounted and despatched 
the fallen chief. Then tearing away his banner, he 
presented it to Cortés, as atrophy to which he had 
the best claim. It was all the work of a moment. The 
guard, overpowered by the suddenness of the onset, 
made little resistance, but flying, communicated their 
own panic to their comrades. The tidings of the loss 
soon spread over the field. The Indians, filled with 
consternation, now thought only of escape. In their 
blind terror, their numbers augmented their confu- 
sion ; they trampled on one another, fancying it was 
the enemy in their rear.’’ 


He concludes the account of the conquest by the 
following vivid summary :— 

‘‘That a handful of adventurers, indifferently 
armed and equipped, should have landed on the shores 
of a powerful empire, inhabited by a fierce and war- 
like race, and, in defiance of the reiterated prohibi- 
tions of its sovereign, have forced their way into the 
interior; that they should have done this, without 
knowledge of the language or of the land, without 
chart or compass to guide them, without any idea of 
the difficulties they were to encounter, totally uncer- 
tain whether the next step might bring them ona 
hostile nation, or on a desert, feeling their way along 
in the dark, as it were; that, though nearly over- 
whelmed by their first encounter with the inhabitants, 
they should have still pressed on to the capital of the 
empire, and having reached it, threw themselves un- 
hesitatingly into the midst of their enemies; that, so 
far from being daunted by the extraordinary spectacle 
there exhibited of power and civilization, they should 
have been but the more confirmed in their original 
design ; that they should have seized the monarch, 
have executed lis ministers before the eyes of his 
subjects, and, when driven forth with ruin from the 
gates, have gathered their scattered wreck together, 
and, after a system of operations, pursued with con- 
summate policy and daring, have succeeded in over- 
turning the capital, and establishing their sway over 
the country ;—that all this should have been so 
effected by a mere handful of adventurers, isa fact 
little short of the miraculous,—too startling for the 
probabilities demanded by fiction, and without a pa- 
rallel in the pages of history. 

_, ‘* Yet this must not be understood too literally ; for 
it would be unjust to the Aztecs themselves, at least 
to their military prowess, to regard the conquest as 
directly achieved by the Spaniardsalone. This would 
indeed be to arm the latter with the charmed shield 
of Ruggiero, and the magic lanee of Astolfo over- 
turning its hundreds at a touch. The Indian empire 


was in a manner conquered by Indians. The first % 


i 


terrible encounter of the Spaniards with the Tlasca. 


lans, which had nearly proved their ruin, did in fact a 


insure their success. It secured to them a strong 
native support, on which to retreat in the hour of 


trouble, and round which they could rally the kindreq _ Ps 


races of the land for one great and overwhelmi 

assault. The Aztec monarchy fell by the hands of its 
own subjects, under the direction of European saga 
city and science. Had it been united, it might haye 
bidden defiance to the invaders. As it was, thecapital 
was dissevered from the rest of the country, and the 
bolt, which might have passed off comparatively 
harmless, had the empire been cemented by a common 
principle of loyalty and patriotism, now found its way 
into every crack and crevice of the ill-compacted © 
fabric, and burried it in its own ruins. Its fate may ~ 


serve as a striking proof, that a government, which — 
does not rest on the sympathies of its subjects, cannot _ 
long abide ; that human institutions, when not con. 
nected with human prosperity and progress, must 

fall—if not before the increasing light of civilization, | 
by the hand of violence; -by violence from within, if © 
And who shall lament their | 


not from without. 
fall?’ 

The three great problems for the antiquaries and — 
philologists of the present day, are the language of — 
the Etruscans, the history and explanation of the © 
newly discovered ruins in Lycia; and the origin of | 
the Toltecs. 
Anahuac, or Mexico, for several centuries. Whence — 
they came, and from what cause they disappeared, 
are matters of mere conjecture. 


J 


They furnished, 


ae 


This last mysterious people occupied 


re 
o 


however, all the real elements of the Mexican civi- © 


lization. 
were skilful workers of metals, although ignorant — 
of the use of iron, as were also the Aztecs ; they in- ~ 


vented that complex arrangement of time, which | : 


They were well instructed in agriculture, ~~ 


i 
i 


shewed considerable advancement in scientific know- ~~ 


ledge, and were probably the builders of those — 
mysterious cities in Central America, the ruins of © 
which, half-buried amid the luxuriance of tropical | 
vegetation, fill the mind with feelings of inde- | 
scribable awe. That the inscriptions upon these 
ruins will ever be deciphered we can scarcely hope, 
for even the hieroglyphical characters of the ‘ater 
Mexican race are sti)l unknown, for which we have | 


‘ 


probably to thank the first archbishop of Mexico, © 


Don Juan de Zumarraga, whose auto-da-fe of a © 


‘mountain heap’’ of Mexican paintings and manu- | 
scripts rivalled the destruction of Arabic manu- © 
scripts by Cardinal Ximenes about twenty years 


before. 


Of the social state of the Mexicans, however, we 


have details sufficient to astonish us at the strange 
contrast between their advancement in refinement 
and their barbarous religious rites. They had an 
established police, a system of running couriers, 


pure administration of justice by judges appointed © 


for life; hospitals for their wounded soldiers, all 
which institutions were unknown to civilized © 
Europe. 











the principle that no one could be born a slave, and 
the murder of a slave was punished with death. | 
Their women were treated kindly, and passed their 
time in indolent tranquillity, or in spinning and em- 


Slavery was deprived of half its evils by | 


broidery, while their maidens beguiled their careless | 


hours with ballads and traditions. 

The following extract, given from Sahagun, who 
went to Mexico immediately subsequent to the 
conquest, and spent his life in collecting informa- 
tion respecting the Aztecs, well illustrates their 
condition. It is part of the advice of an Aztec 
matron to her daughter :— 


‘ Take care that your garments are such as are 
decent and proper; and observe that you do not 
adorn yourself with much finery, since this is a mark 
of vanity and of folly. As little becoming is it that 
your dress should be very mean, dirty, or ragged ; 
since rags are a mark of the low, and.of those who 
are held incontempt. Let your clothes be becoming: 
and neat, that you may neither appear fantastic nor 
mean. When you speak, do not hurry your words 
from uneasiness, but speak deliberately and calmly.. 
Do not raise your voice very high, nor speak very low, 
but ina moderate tone. Neither mince, when you 
speak, nor when you salute, nor speak through your 
nose; but let your words be proper, of a good sound, 
and your voice gentle. Do not be nice in ‘the choice 
of your words. In walking, my » see that 
you behave yourself becomingly, neither going with 
haste, nor too slowly ; .since.it-is‘an ccapnal being 
puffed up, to walk too slowly, and walking hastily 
causes a vicious habit of restlessness and instability. 
Therefore, neither walk very fast, nor very slow; yet 
when it shall be necessary to go with haste, ‘do :so— 
in this use your discretion. And when:you may ‘be 
obliged to jump over js of water, do ‘it with .de- 
cency, that you may neither appear clumsy nor light. 
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puch inclined, or your body bent; nor as little go 
th your head very much raised, since it is a mark 














strong ill breeding ; walk erect, and with your head 
‘ind of ightly inclined. Do not have your mouth covered, 
=" red pr your face, from shame, nor go looking like a near- 
1 one ghted person, nor on your way make fantastic 
pe Movements with your feet. Walk through the street | 





quietly, and with propriety. Another thing that you | 
must attend to, my daughter, is, that when you are | 











capital in the street, you do not go looking hither and thither, | 
and the mor turning your head to look at this and that ; walk | 
ratively either looking to the skirs, nor on the ground. See, 
eagnin my daughter, that you give yourself no concern about 
its way “the words you may hear in going through the street, | 
ipacted "nor pay any regard to them ; let those who come anid | 
he may go say what they will. Take care that you neither | 
, Which " answer nor speak, but act as if you neither heard nor 
bam understood them.” 






After a warning against the use of paint, the 







3, Must 
zation, matron proceeds :— 
7 : : ‘* But, that your husband may not dislike you, 






yadorn yourself, wash yourself, and cleanse your 
clothes; and let this be done with moderation, since 
if every day you wash yourself and your clothes, it | 
will be said of you that you are over nice—too delicate.” 













1age of 

of the =) ~ Although the Aztec was essentially a warrior, 
‘igin of | scommerce was protected and honoured: the wan- 
cupied dering merchants were frequently consulted by the 
Vhence sovereign, they had peculiar privileges, and any 
peared, insult to them was always a signal for war. In 
nished, © Tezcuco flourished historians, orators, and poets, 





foremost amongst whom was Nezahualcoyotl, whose 










ulture, romantic history is given at some length in the first 
norant volume, and affords a most remakable parallel to 
ey in- the adventures of Prince Charles Edward, and no 
which less singular a resemblance to the story of David 
know- and Uriah. It was in his time that the league be- 
F those tween Mexico, Tezcuco, and the little kingdom of 
1ins of f. Tlacopan was made, by which they were mutually 
ropical 3 to support each other in their wars, offensive and 
inde- defensive, and to share the spoil in certain propor- 
these tions. This singular treaty was strictly observed 
hope, without a quarrel, during a century of uninterrupted 
e ‘ater warfare. Can Europeans boast of any such instance 
e have © of good faith? This, however, is the bright side of 
lexico, | the picture ; the reverse is a degrading and blood- 
e ofa ‘stained superstition. The main object of their 
manu- © warfare was to procure slaves to sacrifice to their 
manu- © numerous deities. Each successive monarch com- 
years menced his reign by an expedition for this purpose, 
: and the altars of the feocallis streamed with the 

| F blood of daily victims, whose flesh was afterwards 
er, ‘We served up at banquets, attended by both sexes, and 
trange carried on with all the decorum of civilized life. 
ement The priesthood ruled triumphantly, and the sublime 
ad an thoughts and dogmas, which were strangely inter- 
See mingled with these abominations, could produce no 
ae practical effect, or even form the groundwork of 
om Ot a reformation, being mere fragments of tradition, 
vilized with no authoritative foundation to refer to, like 
ils by that which has enabled the Protestant to shake off 
e, and the thraldom of ignorance and superstition. They 
death. addressed the Deity ‘‘ as the God by whom we live,”’ 
their ‘¢omnipresent, that knoweth all thoughts and giveth 
d em- all gifts,’’ ‘‘invisible, incorporeal, one God, of 
areless perfect perfection and purity,” ‘‘ under whose wings 
we find repose and a sure defence.’’? They taught 

» who the existence of a heaven more refined in its joys 
o the than the elysium of paganism ; for after some years 
bri spent in following the Sun with songs and dances, 
their the spirits of the blessed animated clouds and 
Aztec beautiful singing birds, and went to revel amid 
the rich blossoms and odours of the gardens of 

iS are paradise. Their hell, too, was marked by the ab- 
o not sence of all physical suffering, The cross, as also 
mark amongst the ancient Syrians and Egyptians, was a 
| that symbol of worship, and they had rites of confession 
Beed 5 | and absolution, which, although it could only be 
eres granted once for the same offence, conferred the 
— _ additional privilege of immunity from any imminent 
fi liability that they had incurred by their past mis- 


deeds. But the most startling resemblance to 
Christian notions is the rite of baptism, which was 
performed in the following manner :— 


‘¢ When every thing necessary for the baptism had 
been made ready, all the relations of the child were 
assembled, the midwife, who was the person that per- 
formed the rite of baptism, was summoned. At early 
dawn they met together in the court-yard of the 
house. When the sun had risen, the midwife, taking 
the child into her arms, called for a little earthen 
vessel of water, while those about her placed the 
Ornaments which had been prepared for the baptism 
in the midst of the court. To perform the rite, she. 
So with her face toward the west, and 

ly began to go through certain ceremonies, 











n you are in'the street, do not carry your head ! After this she sprinkled water on the head of the! Australia, its history and present condition, con. 


infant, saying, ‘O, my child! take and receive | 
the water of the Lord of the world, which is our life, 
and is given for the increasing and renewing of our | 
body. It is to wash and purify. 1 pray that these | 
heavenly drops may enter your body, and dwell there ; | 
that they may destroy and remove from you all the | 
eviland sin which was given to you before the begin- 
ving of the world ; since all of us are under its power, 
heing all the children of Chalchivitlycue (the god- 
dess of water).’ She then washed the body of the 
child with water, and spoke in this manner:— 
* Whencesoever thou comest, thou that art hurtful to 
this child, leave tim and depart from him, for he now 
liveth anew, and is born anew ; now is he purified 
and cleansed afzesh, and our mother Chalchivitlycue | 
again bringeth him into the world.’ Having thus | 
prayed, the midwife took the child in both hands, and | 
lifting him towards heaven, said, ‘O Lord, thou! 
seest here thy creature whom thou hast sent into this | 
world, this place of sorrow, suffering, and penitence. 
Grant him, O Lord, thy gifts and thive inspiration, | 
for thou art the great God, and with thee is the great | 
goddess.’ After this the child was named by the 
midwife. Torches of pine were burning during the | 
whole ceremony.’’ | 
} 
As may readily be supposed, such Christianlike | 
notions and ceremonies have dazzled the imagi- 
nations of some of the writers on Mexican antiqui- 
ties. Oneis satisfied that the god of the air, Quet- 
zalcoatl, to whose memory undying fires flamed 
from the summit of the great pyramid of Cholula, 
and whose return to the land was looked forward to 
with eager desire, was no other than St. Thomas, 
who reached America by some miracle unrelated ia 
‘* Butler’s Lives of the Saints,’’ while another iden- 
tifies the same deity with Noah. Lord Kingsbo- 
rough, whose judgment is not equal to the learning 
with which he has illustrated his magnificent work 
upon the antiquities of Mexico, declares his delibe- 
rate conviction ‘‘ that the Aztecs had a_ clear 
knowledge of the Old Testament, and, most 
probably, of the New, though somewhat corrupted 
by time and hieroglyphics!’’ There are still 
men 


| 


** Whose primitive tradition reaches 
As far as Adam’s first green breeches.’’ 


We may remark, en passant, that if this rite of 
baptism be regarded as a relic of Christianity, it 
would afford a strong support to the conclusion 
which, with Mr. Prescott, we consider as the most 
probable one, that the civilization of Anahuac was 
in some degree, though at a very remote period, 
influenced by that of Eastern Asia ; for the Chris- 
tians of Eastern Asia wouldof course have Jerusalem 
on their west ; and so the apparent contradiction to 
Christian usage, which our readers have doubtlessly 
observed in the Aztec rite would be accounted for. As 
Mr. Prescott in other portious of his work observes 
upon the fondness of the early Spanish writers to dis- 
cover or make resemblances to the true faith, we sup- 
pose that he is fully satisfied with the authority of 
Sahagun for this baptismal-ceremony. Probably it is 
confirmed by other evidence. We have not space to 
enter at length into the various coincidences which 
lead to the conclusion above-mentioned as to the 
origin of the Mexican civilization. Some analogies 
cannot be relied on for the purpose of proving the 
connection between nations, because they may be 
the result of similar circumstances, or arise from 
the essential oneness of the human mind amid all the 
diversities of circumstance ; but the analogies of 
science are more certain, and the ingenious arrange- 
mentof years into cycles, and of reckoning by means 
of periodical series, instead of numbers,which was the 
principle adopted by the Chinese, Japanese, Mon- 
gols, the resemblance of religious institutions, and 
of some religious rites—as those of marriage and 
the burial of the dead—and a conformity of social 
usages and manners in many minute and arbitrary 
points, form strong arguments in favour of what is 
in itself extremely probable—that the Tolbec and 
Mexican races proceeded from Eastern Asia. Their 
ignorance of the use of iron and of milk, and the 
complete dissimilarity of language, are, amongst 
other things, great difficulties in the way of this 
conclusion ; but absolute certainty cannot be 
arrived at on such a subject ; and, as our author 
well remarks, the affectation of it argues a most un- 
philosophical mind. At any rate, few will be inclined 
to agree with Colonel Galindo, who, determined to 
‘¢ whip the Britishers,’”’ and all other Europeans, 
considers that civilization was nursed in Central 


America, whence it passed to China, and latterly to 
Europe, which, with ‘‘ foolish vanity,’’ has -ven- 
tured to think differently. 





———— 


taining an account both of the bush and of the 

colonies, with their respective inhabitants. By 

the Rev. W. Prarpopen, M.A., Vicar of Broxted, 

Essex. London, 1843. Burns. 

Tus book forms one of a series entitled “‘ The 
Englishman's Library ,”’ which has emanated from the 
High Church party, for the purpose of indirectly in- 
fluencing the minds of the rising generation, through 
the medium of histories, historic tales, and works of 
fiction, in favour of those peculiar tenets and cere- 


monial observances which have of late wears ate 
tracted so much notice. We shall not deviate from 
our principle of neutrality in matters of religion to 
discuss the correctness of these views, but we must 
protest against the covert introduction of such to- 
pics into a work like the present, as a flagrant and 
unwarrantable deception upon the public. If the 
writer’s zeal leads him to press them, in season and 
out of season, his honesty should at least dictate the 
avowal of the true contents of the book, and he 
should not avail himself of the interest which the 
community feels i such important colonies as those 
of Australia to palm upon it, under a pompous 
title, little else than invectives against dissent, and 
an exposure of the insufficient provision which has 
hitherto been made by England for the spiritual 
wants of her emigrants. In truth, this is a fitting 
subject to be brought most prominently before the 
public, and forced upon the attention of govern- 
ment, but a good cause cannot be forwarded by such 
unworthy means. , 

Let not, then, any of our readers be entrapped 
into purchasing this book in the expectation of ob- 
taining accurate and useful information upon the 


present condition of these colonies. One-half of the 
pages are filled with extracts, amusing enough in 


themselves, but disproportionately long, from the 
travels of Captain Grey, Major Mitchell, and Cap- 
tain Sturt, respecting the condition and character of 
the natives, while the details of tae present state of 
the colonists are meagre and bare in the extreme. 
In his preface, Mr. Pridden states, that the facts 


having been compiled without prejudice and with- 
out personal knowledge, his book may be defective 
in some minute points, but will more probably shew 
right principles. 

In his anxiety, however, to illustrate these prin- 
ciples by venting weak sneers at all who hold not 
his opinions in religion, and drawing twaddling 
parallels between the colonies and the mother 
country, he has forgotten the main principles upon 
which compilation should be written,—research and 
accuracy. He gravely tells us in one place that, 
‘‘ notwithstanding all that may be said, disease and 
death can find out their victims even in Bathurst 
plains ;’”’ in another, that ‘‘ noise would appear to 
have great charms in savage ears, and sometimes, 
from the high key in which our English songs are 
occasionally pitched, it would seem to have charms 
also for ears polite,’ and that ‘even the strife of 
civilized men in their public meetings and vestriet 
(the italics are the author’s), is often tolerably 
boisterous.’’ He is so possessed with the one idea 
of the indissoluble connection between bishops and 
religion, that he attributes the great increase of 
church accommodation between 1836 and 1841 
solely and simply to the establishment of the 
bishopric of Australia in the former year, as if the 
facts, that in that period the population had doubled, 
and the wealth of the country probably trebled, 
had no influence. The time wasted in whole 
pages written on this principle would have been 
betterspent in examining the more recent accounts of 
the colony. Who would suppose that the anthor re- 
fers to the papers in the early part of 1842 as the 
latest records, and in his eagerness to read us @ 
homily upon popular discontent, describes the 
government and constitution, in utter ignorance 
that, by an Act passed in the session of 1842, this 
whole system was changed, and a representative 
government bestowed upon the colony of New 
South Wales? Not only is this unnoticed, but Mr. 
Pridden, with characteristic modesty, says, he will 
speak the truth at the hazard of delaying the grant- 
ing such a privilege. Ye new-fledged senators of 
New South Wales, mayors, and town-councillors, 
congratulate yourselves that his book was not pub- 
lished in 1841, instead of 1843. With such an 
opponent, your cries for local government would 
have been unheeded. 

We will inform Mr. Pridden that the government 
of New South Wales is vested in the governor and 
Legislative Council of Thirty-six, twelve of whom 
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re appointed by the Crown, and twenty-four 
elected by the people; the electors being free- 
holders of 200/., or househo'ders of 20/. annual 
value. The governor has power to divide the colony 
into districts for the purposes of local government, 
and the papers have for some months teemed with 
the usual election addresses. The Legislative 
Council will have the management of the public 
revenue, with the exception of the following sums, 
which are specifically appropriated by the Govern- 
ment, 33,000/. for the administration of justice ; 
18,600/. for the colonial service, and 30,000/. for 
public worship. 

The question, therefore, of their fitness for re- 
presentative government will soon be tested by 
experience, and not by the prophecies of Mr. 
Pridden. 

Even where the facts would have afforded the 
compiler scope for his favourite moral reflections, 
he has remained in ignorant silence. No inquiry 
into the causes and effects of their recent boundless 
extravagance and insane speculation, no account of 
the working of the late insolvent laws, none of the 
depression of commerce, none of its actual con- 
dition, no correct view of the prospects of the 
emigrant, and, indeed, nothing of any real value 
is to be found in the book. 

The literary merits are equally slender, and we 
can find nothing worthy of extract from the latter 
portion, but the following account of the revelry 
that takes place upon the auspicious event of a 
whale being thrown ashore, as an amusing illustra- 
tion of the native character. The author’s com- 
ments are also given to shew fis powers of discri- 
mination :— 

A WHALE ASHORE. 

‘* When the Australian finds a whale thrown ashore 
in his own district, his heart warms and opens with 
kind feelings of hospitality ; he longs to see all his 
friends about him, and large fires are immediately 
kindled to announce the fortunate and joyful event. 
Notice of the feast having been thus given, and adue 
invitation forwarded, he rubs himself all over with the 
blubber, and his favourite wives are served in the 
same manner, after which, he begins to cut his way 
into the flesh of the whale, the grain of which is 
about the firmness of a goose-quill: of this he 
chooses the nicest morsels, and either broils them on 
the fire, or cooks them by cutting them into small 
pieces, and spitting them ona pointed stick. 

‘* Other natives, attracted by the flaming signal of 
revelry, soon assemble in gay companies from all 
quarters: by night they dance and sing, and by day 
they eat and sleep, and the feast continues unchecked 
until they at last fairly eat their way into the whale, 
and may be seenclimbing in and about the carcase, 
choosing their favourite pieces. The fish, in a few 
days, becomes more disagreeable than ever, but still 
they will not leave it, until they have completely 
gorged with it,—out of temper from indigestion, and 
therefore engaged in frequent quarrels. And, even 
when they are, at length, obliged to quit the feast, 
they carry off with them as much as they can stagger 
under, to eat upon the way, and to take asa rarity to 
their distant friends. Such is a truc picture of a 
native Australian feast, and the polished sons and 
daughters of Europe will turn away from it with 
feelings of unmingled disgust. But, with how many 
of these is life itself a perpetual series of feasting, 
less gross and less disgusting indeed, but not less 
really sensual than this! How many inhabitants of 
civilized countries live continually as though the 
saying, ‘ Let useat and drink, for to-morrow we die”’ 
were the whole sum and substance of practical wis- 
dom! Yet if it were so, who would be more happy, 
who more blessed in his situation, than the savage 
devouring, day after day, the food his heart delights 
in ??? 

To this we may append a specimen of native 
philosophy extracted from Captain Grey’s travels. 
It is a conversation with a native of Western 
Australia :— 

A DIALOGUE. 

‘¢* What for do you, who have plenty to eat, and 
much money, walk so far away in tie Bush?’ was his 
first inquiry. The Captain, fatigued and rather out 
of humour, made no reply. ‘You are thin,’ con- 
tinued the philosopher, ‘your shanks are long, your 


belly is small,—you had plenty to eat at home, why |. 


did you not stop there?’ ‘Imbat, you comprehend 
nothing,—you know nothing,’ was the traveller’s 
brief reply. ‘I know nothing !’ answered the wise 
man of the woods, ‘I know how to keep myself fat ; 
the young women look at me and say, Imbat is very 
handsome, he is fat ;—they will look at you and say, 
He not good—longlegs ;--what do you know? where 
is your fat? what for do you know so much, if you 
can’t keep fat? I know how to stay at home, and 
not walk too far in the Bush: where is your fat ?’ 
* You know how to talk, long tongue,’ answered the 
Captain ;—‘ And I know how to make you fat!’ re- 


| joined Imbat, forgetting his anger, and bursting into 
|'a roar of laughter, as he began stuffing his guest with 
frogs, by-yu nuts, &c.” 








Thanks voted by both Houses of Parliament to the 
Army and Navy. London, 1843. Hansard. 


Tris is a curious and interesting record of the 
most splendid victories by sea and land of which 
Britain boasts. The design of the book is conveyed 
in its title. Ithas been the custom for Parliament 
solemnly to vote the thanks of the nation to its 
distinguished generals and admirals on the occasion 
of some great service performed. These votes of 
thanks are formally entered upon the journals of 
both houses. Sir Henry Hardinge some time since 
expressed his surprise that these memorials had not 
been gathered into a more accessible form. On 
this hint Messrs. Hansard have acted, and the 
volume before us is the result. They have limited 
the collection, however, to a very narrow period, 
going back no further than the beginning of the 
present century. But what a glorious record it is! 
In the naval list are the names of Nelson, Ex- 
mouth, Collingwood, Parker, Saumarez, and Stop- 
ford. Among the generals are Wellington, Picton, 
Vivian, Hill, Baird, Byng, Beresford, Graham, 
Hope, Hutchinson, &c. &c. It is, perhaps, 
scarcely necessary to add that such a work affords no 
matter for extract in a periodical like this, nor, 
indeed, does it require thus to be illustrated, for its 
merits must be sufficiently obvious to every reader, 
and it will beanecessary additionto the Historical 
Library. 








History of the War in Affyhanistan. Edited by 
Cuarves Nasu, Esq. London, 1843. Brooks. 


So much has been written on this painful sub- 
ject, so familiar have the public been made by 
journals, and letters, and narratives, with every place 
and personage of mark connected with the memo- 
rable events of the disastrous affair, that we will 
not weary our readers by repeating Mr. Nash’s 
history, which is partly compiled from other pub- 
lications, partly coraposed of extracts from the jour- 
nal and correspondence of an officer of rank, who 
figured in the drama. The time is not yet come 
for a dispassionate history of the war, or a fair re- 
view of the character of those who were concerned 
in its production, its conduct, and its conclusion ; 
nor is Mr. Nash’s book such a one in literary ac. 
complishment as to justify the title affixed toit. As 





a connected narrative of the whole affair, it is not, 
however, without interest, and certainly of some 
utility for purposes of reference. Tt might be or- 
dered in the book club, when there is a lack of pub- 
lications for the purpose, but not in preference to 
any other that may be recommended. 








Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers of the Colony 
of Plymouth, from 1602 to 1625, now first Col- 
lected from Original Records and Contempora- 
neous printed Documents, and Illustrated with 
notes.—A, YounG, Boston. 

Any of our readers who may feel interested in 
the records of the sufferings for conscience’ sake of 
the sincere and zealous Brownists or Puritans, the 
founders of New England, will find this volume an 
authentic memorial written by different members of 
their own body. The editor has enriched the work 
with copious notes and references to almost every 
publication which contains any thing bearing upon 
the subject, so that it is what it professes to he, a 
worthy monument to the memory of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 
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An Autobiographical Memoir, with Remarks on 
the various Incidents which have occurred during 
Forty-five Years of his Life, &c. &c. By 
Samvet Westcotr TiLke, Medical Herbalist, 
&c. London. Marsh. 


Tr has been truly said that there is not one hu- 
man being in whose faithful autobiography his fel- 
low-beings would not feel an intense interest. We 
therefore make no apology for introducing to the 
readers of Tue Critic the antobiography of Mr. 
Samuel Westcott Tilke, Medical Herbalist, &c. &c. 
&c.—** a living example,’’ to use his own words, 
‘* of what may be attained by industry and perse- 
verance;”” * * * ‘an instance of one having 





obtained a prosperous and useful position in society, 





who began life without either friends to aid or edu. 
cation to guide ’’ him. 

The pride of ancestry clings to our hero: he ig 
proud of their lowly condition. He takes the trouble 
to trace his pedigree back to his great grandfather, 
as if to satisfy the world that he can boast of having 
one, though Sir Robert Peel, and many other great 
men, are said not to have even a grandfather. 

Mr. Tilke’s father, then, was a baker; his mo. 
ther, the daughter of a miller ; and himself was born 
at Sidmouth, in Devonshire, and, ‘* being a plump 
little fellow, had the good fortune to satisfy uncle 
Sam, and, as a matter of course, was christened 
after him.’’ It will be seen presently that the luck 
which attended his birth has accompanied him 
through life. 

When he was about three years old, his father 
became involved in pecuniary difficulties, left his 
wife and family at Sidmouth to seek work in Lon- 
don, where he was soon laid upon a sick bed, while 
his children would have famished at home but for 
the kindness of one Mr. Harris (whose name de- 
serves to be recorded), who placed them with their 
mother in a small house, and provided for their 
most urgent necessities. 

In this dependant situation, with bread at an 
enormous price, they endured severe privations. 
Our hero remembers how at five years of age he 
never tasted wheaten bread. ‘‘ Our food,’”’ he 
says, ‘‘ at this period of scarcity, was seldom any 
thing more than barley-bread and boiled hop-tops, 
to obtain which my brother Joel and myself used to 
travel several miles.’”? Even this wretched fare 
would have failed the family of five children, but 
for a charitable committee formed at Sidmouth, 
who supplied the poor with wholesome meat at a 
very reduced price. An affecting incident occurred 
on the occasion of one of the visits of the 
children to Sidmouth to procure a portion of this 
bounty :— 

‘¢ My brother and myself used to go to Sidmouth to 
get the meal; my mother always, with the greatest 
care, wrapped up the money, and placed it in one of 
our pockets. -On one of these errands, we got play- 
ing upon a straw-heap in our way, and lost our trea- 
sure, but this we did not discover till our arrival at 
Sidmouth. What was to be done? we had no money, 
and could get no food. We returned to Sidbury, 
yet dared not face our mother; not that we were 
afraid of her, for she was one of the most kind and 
tender-hearted creatures in the world. We hid 
ourselves in the churchyard, where we were 
discovered, at ten o’clock at night, in a most 
heart-broken state. Late as it was, our. mother ac- 
companied us to the straw-heap, and by dint of per- 
severance, discovered the lost treasure, two shillings 
and ten-pence, and we returned, right glad and happy, 
to our home.” 


Soon afterwards the father succeeded in obtaining 
good employ in London, and sent for the two boys. 
Joel, the elder, was first despatched, and our hero 
followed. The journey was an adventurous one :— 


‘*T well remember the preparations which were 
made for my departure; six days’ provision, consist- 
ing of a pudding and a cake, were put into a baz; I 
was placed in one of Russel’s waggons, and, although 
not six years of age, was separated from my dear 
mother, whose: heart I thought would have broken. 
My associates consisted of soldiers’ wives and their 
children, who not only teazed and worried me, but 
the first night stole all my provision. For three 
days I did not taste food, nor was the wretched 
state I was in discovered till the evening of the third, 
when we alighted at an inn, where the waggoner, 
observing me to pick up some crumbs of bread 


which lay on the table, questioned me about my | 


food; I told him my tale, when he most kindly 
supplied my immediate wants, and paid me every 
necessary attention during the remainder of my jour- 
ney.”’ 


The father received the boy at Hyde-park-corner, | 


and a happy party they were that evening. This 


prosperous state continued for some time, when, | 


the concern closing in which he was employed, the 


people of Sidmouth raised a subscription to set him 


up in business again in his native town. 


The re-union of the family was a scene better 4 


imagined than described. In 1803 they re-com- 


menced business with every prospect of success; ~ 
but the old creditors gave them no rest, and in one | 


year they compelled a second failure. 


Thrown once more on his own resources, the re- 7 
solute spirit of young Tilke exhibited itself in a ~ 


form which was the best augury of a career of use- 
fulness and prosperity ; and the boy’s proceedings 
at this epoch of his life are so characteristic, so cre- 


ditable, and, as an example of what may be done by 4 
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industry, so useful, that the details, though minute, lin the morning will have to put on probably | 


are not tedious, and we dwell upon them at s>me frozen shoes and stockings. If he goes to plough, 


He was but nine years of age when the misfor- 


tune came upon his family. Immediately his reso- 
lution was taken to do something for them, as well 
as to support himself. Idlers of all ranks and all 


| should the season be wet or frosty, clods of earth 
will accumulate about his feet, so that he scarcely 
knows how to pull one leg after another; and if he 
is troubled with chilblains, his sufferings are dreadful. 
| I have often thought, how grateful mothers ought to 
be, whose little ones are not thus compelled to enter 


ages, read these doings of a child of nine years, and | apon the early initiation of a laborious life.”’ 


blush for yourselves ! 


‘‘T went to work as a plough-boy for ten days at ' manufactory ! 


6d. per diem; with this sum I purchased a young 
donkey, which, having broken in, I disposed of again 
for fifteen shillings. 
donkeys, and certainly the plan I adopted was a novel 
one ; when the market people came into town, I used 
to hire their donkeys at twopence the hour, I paid 
threepence a day for the use of a bridle and saddle, 
and then let out my donkeys ata shilling for one hour, 
and eighteenpence for two, and if I acted as guide, a 
shilling for myself. 

‘¢ By these means I was enabled to contribute 


mainly towards the support of my family. I continued | 


to save a few shillings, which, added to the amount 
for which I sold my donkey, made me master of 
ll. 9s. Hearing that my uncle, at a place called 
Manson-farm, had an old donkey and colt to dispose 
of, I placed this sum in my pocket, and, taking my 
elder brother with me, went over and offered to be- 
come a purchaser ; after a good deal of bargaining 
with my aunt, my uncle not being in the way, she 
agreed to let me have the two donkeys for 1/. 10s. 6d. 
In vain I urged that I had not so much by 1s. 6d., 
she would not abate a farthing; but at length con- 
sented to trust me for the remainder. I mounted my 
new purchase, which I named Poll, and in passing the 
slaughter-house (for my uncle was a butcher as well 
as a farmer), I saw a bullock’s heart hanging up in it ; 
turning round to my aunt, I said, ‘ You must make 
me a present of that heart to take home to my mo- 
ther.’ After some little importunity, I gained my 
point, and rode home delighted with my gocd for- 
ne. 
*¢¢Such as we are made of, such we be.’ 

6*T sold old Poll’s milk for 15s. per week, and her 
young one being soon broken in, I thus saved money 
sufficient to purchase a pony. With my donkeys and 
pony together, and the hire of others from the market 
people, I have sometimes made as much as ll. in a 
day. Toturn my time to the greatest possible ac- 
count, the evening was employed in selling mutton- 
pies, which were made at home, and the first batch 
always drawn at eight o’clock, when, with my basket 
and a little bell, I used to go round the town. This 
became a profitable source of trade for some time, my 
father giving me all the assistance in his power; he 
had no means of earning a farthing, except in the ex- 
ercise of the veterinary art, which brought him in 
scarcely anything. 

** One day I was informed that a gentleman living 
at Budley Salterton had an excellent pony to dispose 
of, for the sum of 6/., he being about leaving the 
country. Not having the amount in my possession, 
T immediately went round among my customers for 
donkey rides and mutton-pies, and collected little 
sums due to me, making together, 4/. 10s. ; more 
was wanting, and to borrow it was impossible. I 
therefore resolved, having a good fatting pig in the 
stye, to take it to my uncle at Newton Poppleford, a 
distance of four miles, and solicit him to advance the 
required sum. I did so, and succeeded in purchasing 
the pony, for 57. 10s.; and the rope with which I 
took the pig to Poppleford served as a halter to bring 
back the pony. My father and mother were anxiously 
awaiting my return, and I, as it may be supposed, 
was delighted with my bargain.”’ 

This pony, which he called Poll, proved an excel- 
lent purchase. He ran her at the country races, and 
so successfully, that he was employed to ride a horse 
for the larger stakes. He was beaten, to be sure, 
but he so pleased the company that he was called 
to the carriages and received presents to the amount 
of 6/. By the day’s work he cleared altogether 16. 
With this his racing adventures ended, and he be- 
came connected with the sea, having been acciden- 
tally present at a smuggling transaction, of which 
he gives a very graphic account. 

Although the boy laboured so hard and earned so 
mouch, his father was a continual drain upon him, 
until, wearied with toiling to no purpose, he had 
half resolved to go to London and try his fortunes 
there ; but love for his family forbade him, and 
again he became ‘a farmer boy,’’ the romance of 
which calling, as dreamed by poets, he thus scares 
away by a picture of the reality :— 

“The plough-boy and cow-boy offices, for a short 
period respectively filled by myself, have many bard- 
ships to endure. He must start from his master’s 
= long before the break of day, in all weathers, to 

ring up the herd, and in winter will have to wade 
through snow knee-deep ; and having taken them a- 
field again at night, gets his measured meal ; after 
which, wet and weary, he retires to his couch, and 


Yet do sentimentalists sigh over the miseries of a 
The boy soon quitted this employ- 
| ment, and returned to his donkeys and mutton pies ; 


‘short time, by dint of industry and economy, to 
save 23/., which he had destined for the purchase of 
a horse and trappings, when the never-ceasing 
wants of his father drained him of 16/. of the hard- 


|earned treasure, which disappointment so vexed 
| him, that he resolved forthwith to adopt his long- 
| cherished design of trying London. 


His father, to 
deter him, deprived him of the remainder of his 


23/. ; but the youth procured the payment of a debt | 
of 12s. from a neighbour, and with this he deter- | 
| mined to set off, but first he made his will, thus :— 


‘¢ Before leaving home, as I had something like a 
stock in trade to leave behind, I requested my mother 
to write down the following disposition of my pro- 
perty, which she did from my dictation, not being able 
to write myself. 

61, To my mother, I give old Pol! and her colt, 
the sorrel pony, and harness belonging to each. 

‘¢¢9,. To my father, I give my black mare, with 
bridle and saddle, and everything else belonging to me 
that is not named in this paper. 

‘¢¢3, To Joel, I give my sow and ten pigs. 

‘*¢ 4, To Edward, I give all my fowls. 

‘¢ «5. To Mary, I give my four little store pigs. 

‘*¢6. To Susan, I give my grey pony. 

‘¢¢7, To William, I give the cropt-eared pony, my 
racing dress, and the dresses in which I performed 
Prince of Denmark and the Spanish doctor.’ ”’ 


Many a deed done by a great man, to 
which history points as an example, is not 
nobler than this passage in the life of the low-born 
boy. At the age of nine, toiling for himself and 
for his family, by unwearied industry and brave self- 
denial accumulating what to him was a fortune; 
the prize for which he had laboured, the horse and 
its accoutrements, within his grasp, his father pressed 
by creditors, the prize abandoned, the father re- 
lieved for a while by the generous sacrifice of all the 
son’s savings; the now penniless boy going forth in 
glorious self-reliance to hew out a fortune by his 
own good arm, sound head, and resolute will, bar- 
gaining with the waggoner to drive the team part of 
the way to London ; and thither we will follow him, 
to trace the further progress of a career so credita- 
bly commenced, 

He found the usual difficulties in procuring em- 
ployment in the metropolis, where candidates for 
work are so numerous and employers so coy. All 
told him he was too young for them, and one trades- 
man almost insulted him. In less than twelve years 
he was the master of that shop, and the tradesman 
was a recipient of his bounty. But we must not 
anticipate. 

He first hired himself as an errand-boy at an 
ironmonger’s, but he soon obtained a better situa- 
tion at a Mr. Hutchinson’s, where he remained for 
a year, and wi‘h his usual economy saved sufficient 
to purchase a good stock of clothing. Nor was his 
family forgotten. He procured a place for his 
brother, whom, though his senior, he watched with 
almost parental anxiety, and plied with excellent 
advice. 

It was an accident that first directed his thoughts 

to the pursuit to which his subsequent fortunes are 
due. Being seized with a severe attack of pleurisy, 
he obtained, through the recommendation of his 
master, the gratuitous advice of a Mr. Henderson, 
asurgeon of considerable practice, who was attracted 
by the intelligence of the lad, and took delight in 
gratifying his curiosity by giving him access to his 
museum, and adding such information as was 
asked. 
_ But a heavy blow awaited our hero. His health 
was fast failing, and his medical friend told him that 
the only chance of recovery was to breathe again his 
native air. To Sidmouth he returned accordingly, 
but with a fixed resolution to throw himself once 
more into the struggle of the busy world should a 
kind Providence restore the strength of which it had 
for a time deprived him. 

He found things at home changed for the worse 
since his departure. He was the soul of the family ; 
without him they had no spirit, no energy: even 





his pets had passed into other hands :— 


Pp ! and so successful was > Ww  j 
I now commenced letting out | sful was he, that he was enabled in a_| 


** Oh! how much was | grieved to find that my pet 
donkey Poll, which had won so many prizes, was sold 
to an old fish-woman ; my beautiful little mare, to 
purchase which I had pawned a pig. was also sold; 
in a word, on!y two ponies and one donkey remained, 
The necessities of my family required that I should 
bear these disapp intments patiently. I found my poor 
father much changed in appearance ; he seemed spirit. 
less and heart-broken, aud every sigh and every sound 
awakened in me the most poignant grief. He would 
sit by the fire all day long, the very image of sorrow, 
wishing for death torelease him. 1 endeavoured to 


comfort him, in the best way I could,"’ 

But though ill, he would not be idle. He ob- 
tained a small pittance by picking saddle stufting at 
so much the pound. His own miseries were the least 


he had to endure; he felt also the afflictions of 
those about him. What a trial was this! 


| On one occasion, when too ill to rise from my 
bed, my younger sister came to me, at about 10 
o’clock inthe morning, and weeping, told me that 
none of them had broken their fast, nor were there 
any provisions in the house. This intelligence 
grieved me more than my indisposition; with diffi- 
| culty I got up, went to my employment, and earned 


threepence, with which | purchased bread, at the 
very shop which had belonged to my father, and re- 
| turned to my couch again.”’ 

| His health improving, he obtained a situation as 
| letter-carrier from Axminster to Sidmouth, at half 
| a guinea a week, for six weeks. At the expiration 
of the agreement, he demanded his wages; but was 
told by his emplo er, the postmaster, that there 
was a debt due from his father, and that the wages 
would be retained to pay it. This was a severe 
trial for the boy, who ‘‘ wept with vexation and 
disappointment.’’ He next hired himself as ser- 
vant to a Miss Wright, who was visiting Sidmouth, 
and whose kindness to himself and to his family 
was unbounded. He now proposed to join his fae 
ther in a contract for postwork, and his generous 
mistress, approving the scheme, presented him with 
15]. to enable him to carry it out. With this sum 
he purchased a horse. His duties were very ardu- 
ous, having to ride nineteen miles every day, and 
in addition to this severe labour he frequently eme 
ployed the vacant hours in driving a chaise to Ho- 
niton or Yeovil, making his day’s travel seventy or 
eighty miles. But with his wonted prudence he 
saved a large portion of his earnings, which were 
considerable, and having accumulated a convenient 
sum, he resolved to return to London. 

At this time he had only reached his sixteenth 
year, and so much done / 

In 1811, he again reached town by the old wag- 
gon, and immediately obtained a situation at a ba- 
ker’s. His former friend, Mr. Henderson, wel- 
comed him heartily, and gave him unlimited access 
to the museum, of which the youth did not fail to 
avail himself at his leisure moments. But his em- 
ployment produced a swelling in the side, and he 
was advised to try sea bathing. He reluctantly 
went to Brighton, and was engaged by a Mr. Lash- 
mer, where he was well treated, and whose name 
we copy on account of the good sense exhibited by 
the mistress of the establishment, and the maxim it 
illustrates is so truthful that the anecdote deserves 
to be extracted. 


‘¢ The first time I put up the bread to take round 
to my master’s customers, I called my mistress, as I 
had been accustomed to do in London, to take an ac- 
count of the number of loaves I was about to take 
out, in order that I might render an account of them 
upon my return. This she declined doing, stating 
that if I was disposed to rob my employers, I might 
do so with apparent impunity. I replied, ‘ True, 
madam, but it would be more satisfactory to myself 
that you should have a check upon me.’ ‘ Young 
man,’ was her reply, ‘if disposed to rob us, you can, 
but there is an all-seeing God will know and see it, 
although we may not, and punish you for it. Our 
circumstances are too good to be injured by such an 
act, yet remember, that should you rob your master, 
a suspicion I do not entertain, you will rob yourself at 
the same time, not only of peace of mind, but will 
incur a fear of punishment in the world to come.’ 
This praiseworthy conduct so affected me, and made so 
deep an impression upon my mind, that bad I been 
the greatest scoundrel on earth, I believe it would 
have cured me. I have always acted upon this prin- 
ciple myself, and am bound to think that causeless 
suspicion makes rogues of many, and an assurance of 
confidence generally keeps a man honest.”’ 

Every word of this has the assent of our judg- 
| ment as well as of our experience. 

So trustworthy was he found, that a widow having 
aconsiderable business, a friend of Lashmer’s, Leing 
in want of a confidential assistant, young Tilke, 
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though but seventeen, was recommended by his 
master to the situation. He applied himself dili- 
gently to his duties, justified the confidence reposed 
in him, and gave the utmost satisfaction to his em- 
ployer. While there, he indulged largely in reading 
medical books, and acquiring a good deal of gene- 
ral knowledge, which must have been very accept- 
able in after life. But once more disappointment 
dogged his steps. Illness deprived him of this 
situation also ; he was sent to aninfirmary, reduced 
to the point of death, recovered slowly, and was 
sent to try the Bath waters. 

He remained in a situation at this city, and 
afterwards at the Wells at Clifton, for some months, 
During this interval he pursued his studies, but he 
complains of the difficulty entailed upon him by the 
want of early education. One of his best masters 
was a Quaker, whose pretty daughter fell in love 
with him, and in this truly Quaker fashion gently 
told her love :— 

‘ [ well remember her saying to me, ‘ Samuel, my 
father is very fond of thee; thou art so sober and 
steady, and so free from the vice of swearing ; these 
are qualities much admired by the Society of Friends, 
and if thou would’st leave off that whistling and sing 
ing of thine, and not attend to those babbling fellows 
at thy Chapel, my father, as well as myself, would be 
thy friend.’ I bad just penetration enough to under- 
stand what this and other pleasing inuendos meant ; 
but young love and I had not then become acquainted ; 
besides, I knew that I must ‘turn and turn again,’ 
in order to ensure the possession of her hand. She 
was a most excellent young person, and proved a trea- 
sure tothe man who made her his wife.”’ 

A quarrel and a reconciliation with the good 
Quaker are amusingly told. They parted because 
the starched old man ‘‘ allowed no time for plea- 
sure.” He obtained another place, but was 
knocked down by a run-away horse, and so injured 
that he was disabled for six months, during which 
interval he returned to London. 

There he obtained a situation at twenty-four 
shillings per week, out of which he contrived to 
save eighteen shillings, which, as the fund accumu- 
lated, he put out to interest. ‘‘ A slight know- 
ledge of human nature,’’ he observes, ‘‘ will prove 
that when a man is enabled to lay by a small sum, 
however trifling, the desire to do so increases, 
which desire makes the possessor provident and 
careful, thoughtful and frugal.’’ These qualities 
our autobiographer exhibits in a remarkable degree, 
and they are thesecret of his success. ‘‘ Carefulness,”’ 
he truly adds, ‘ is essential to one who has to make 
his way in the world.” 

Whenhe had thus scraped together 15/. he received 
a letter fromafriend at Bristol, stating that he was 
imprisoned for debt, and asking aid. With agene- 
rosity that reflects upon him the highest credit, 
young Tilke immediately went to the assistance of 
his friend, and placing the entire of his savings at 
his service, and thus procuring his release, was 
once more penniless. 

But virtue such as his never goes unrewarded. 
While engaged in this office of charity an excellent 
situation was offered to him at Cheltenham. Thi- 
ther he trudged on foot; was intrusted with the 
management of a business; and after a while was 
enabled to offer his father a post in the same es- 
tablishment. An amusing incident at this place 
pleasantly illustrates the absurdity of aping the gen- 
tleman. 

‘© On one occasion, Mr. W. had a box order for 


the theatre presented to him, and as my father had | 


never seen such an exhibition, it was agreed that us 
three should go. Before going, I cautioned my father 
not to allow any thing to tbrow him off his guard ; for 
I feared lest he should come out with some of his 
broad Devon expressions, and betray that we were not 
gentlemen. He promised to act upon this advice, 
and, being equipped in our best, we sallied out. My 
father was placed between Mr. Watcham and myself, 
and all went off remarkably well till the after-piece 
was about commencing, when my father being rather 
corpulent, and the house very heated, felt uncom- 
monly oppressed and fidgetty. I elbowed him, but it 
was of no avail; just as the curtain was about to draw 
up, ani the attention of the auditory was arrested, he 
jumpedupfrom hisseat, pushing Mr. Watcham oneway, 
and myself another, exclaiming in a stentorian voice, 
“Tsay, Sam, I can’t stand this any longer; let me 
out, for itis as hot here as at home in our bake- 
house.’ Peals of laughter rose from those who heard 
him ; the cat was Ict out of the bag, and myself 
and worthy master would, if possible, have crept into 


assumed but once after, when I resolved that I would 
never again be any other than plain Samuel Westcott 
Tilke.”’ 

He remained at Cheltenham for two years, and 
there found a wife. He narrates with most inter- 
esting naivété the history of his courtship. 
Anxious to settle, he resolved to commence busi- 
ness on his own account. He repaired to London, 
took a shop in Goswell-street, returned to Chel- 
tenham to claim his bride, and, as he says, was 
happy in his choice : she has proved that priceless 
treasure—a good wife. 

It will be remembered that he had been somewhat 
scurvily treated by a baker to whom he had applied 
for employment when a lad. To this manhe now 
went, and bought the very business from whose 
door he had been rejected, transferring his first 
purchase to his brother Joel. 

While his trade was flourishing he turned his 
attention to the production of artificial yeast, the 
first invention of which is due to his researches. 
He contemplated a patent ; but his secret was ac- 
cidentally discovered, and instead of profit, he 
gained little by his discovery than the hostility of 
the trade. 

Still the shop continued to thrive. In a few 
months the weekly consumption of flour advanced 
from twelve to eighty sacks per week. His plans 
for conducting the business may advantageously be 
studied by others embarking in the trade. 

‘¢ With mv increase of business, I also adopted a 
plan to secure and encourage ready money payments, 
which I found exceedinglv useful, as it prevented many 
a long bill in quarters, where, perhaps, I might have 
waited more than long for the settlement; I should 
state, however, that T excepted the custo ners I found 
upon taking the business, and applied it to those only 
who commenced with me. My plan was this: I 
charged three different prices for the same article : 
those who paid for their bread before taking it out of 
the shop paid the least ; those who ha‘ it taker. home 
and paid for it on delivery, paid a half-p nny more: 
and those to whom I gave credit paid an additional 
penny. The carrying out this plan offended many 
persons in the trade, but it answered well; the poor 
generally paid ready money, and of course had their 
brea‘! at the lowest price. Were I to commence busi- 
ness again, I would act upon the -ame principle. I 
have heard it said, that it is the rulein some trades to 
make those who pay well make up for such as pay 
badly ; if it be so, no system of business can be con- 
ducted on principles more base.’’ 

His success aroused the jealousy of the trade, 
and the most extraordinary measures were taken 
by his rivals to ruin his reputation. They circulated 
rumours that he adulterated his flour, and he was 
compelled in self-defence to resort to the law for 
protection. He obtained a verdict and damages 
from one, and apologies from others, and eventually 
triumphed over all his enemies. 

In the midst of his profitable avocations Tilke 
did not intermit his medical tudies; he pursued 
them with the more ardour as he acquired the means 
of instruction. He prescribed for the poor, and 
for many friends who had faith in his good sense. 
By degrees he obtained a kind of fame for cures he 
had accomplished, and strangers came to him, whom 
he advised without remuneration. In the treat- 
ment of gout «specially he was singularly success- 
ful, and he even entered into controversies with 
medical men upon this subject, and sometimes 
his strong natural sense was too much for their 
book learning, as is not unfrequently the case. At 
length his passion for medecine conquered even his 
love of saving ; he resolve, after some struggles, to 
relinquish his very profitable business, and devote 
himself entirely to the art of healing, although not 
duly licensed to do so, and therefore subjected to 
the title of quack, which the profession are not 
slow to affix to every interloper not regularly qua- 
lified to kill. At this point of his narrative we 
leave him; in the possession of an independence, 
procured by unwearied industry and economy, 
which he has since increased to wealth by equal 
success in curing diseases as attended his baking of 
loaves, 

We cannot part from this autobiography without 
pointing the moral. Mr. Tilke owes his prosperity, 
as this brief abstract of his career will shew, to 
good sense combined with industry and energy. 
The same qualities that have made hima prosperous 
gentleman, under circumstances the most adverse, 





a nut-shell, rather than it should have been discovered 
that we were only a batch of dough-boys. Our as- 
sumed character was gone, and I can say for 


will secure still more splendid results to: those who 
start from a better vantage-ground, as would all 
of those by whom this sketch is likely to be read. 








myself, that I was thoroughly ashamed of having 
aped the gentleman. Such a character I never 


It is because we esteem the history of his early: life 
an example of what may: be achieved by self- 


reliance, by prudence, and: by. integrity, that we 
have devoted to it so much. more: space than. Tug 
Critic can usually apply to one volume. Im the 


hope that the lesson may not be wholly lost upon | 
our youthful readers, we close Mr. Tilke’s: volume | 


respectable, because it is the substance, and not the 
style, that gives worth to such a book as this, 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


without. criticising its literary: merits, which are § 


Paris during the Summer, being a companion ~ 


to the ‘“* Winter in Paris.” 


By M. Juues | 


Janin. Illustrated by eighteen engravings, from — 


designs by M. Eugene Lami. 
Longman and Co. 


London, 1843, 


THERE are few patrons of the Annuals, indeed few | 
readers, who will not remember the ‘* Winter in | 
Paris,’’ which formed the theme of ‘‘ Heath’s Pic. | 


turesque Annual ”’ for last Christmas. The com- 


bination of art and literature—the art illustrative of 


Heath's Picturesque Annual. The American in © 


cee 


scenes interesting to every eye, the literature,. de. — 


attract to this annual a notice and a patronage such | 
as few of its class enjoyed, and therefore we think 7 
the proprietor has done wisely in pursuing the path ~ 


then so successfully begun, and serving up another © 


pleasant feast for eye and mind, gathered from: the | 


inexhaustible mine of the metropolis of France. 
The engravings in this volume, which make: its 
substantial worth, are reviewed elsewhere. In this 
place we limit our notice of it to the productions of 
the right pleasant pen of Jules Janin. And in. the 


very third. page of his preface we light upon a pas- | 


sage which we must extract. 
be scarcely less applicable to London :— 


SUMMER IN PARIS. 

‘Tf the Parisian winter is, par excellence, the: sea 
son for brilliant fétes, on the other hand, a summer 
in Paris, one sinzle summer, will acquaint you, bet- 
ter than ten winters, with the hundred thousand 
little revolutions which the city undergoes on cer 
tain days of the year. Paris in the summer is: the 


The argument would | 


city in repose ; she forgets the labours of her co- | 


quetry and her ambition that she may afterwards 
remember them with more joy; she yields: her 
self—happy creature!—to a calmer existence, to 
less ardent passions. 
tance, to the Pyrenees, to the Alps, or to the borders 
of the sea, to seek in the chances of travelling, in the 
virul+nt emotions of the frente et quarante, through 
the burning accidents of the month of August, some- 
thing which resembles the winter in Paris. But the 
Parisian, who is wise, and worthy of being a Pa- 
risian, remains quietly in Paris; there he profits by 
the space which is left him, he possesses himself of 
all tiese noises, of all this silence, for his- single use. 
To him alone—now that the rest of the city has set 
out—to him alone belongs this rich capital of: the 


a 2 


world, from the palace of the king to the royal libra- 


ry; to him belong all the paintings, all the books, all 
which constitutes art and poetry. He reigns: in in- 
terregnum. For him alone the Opera sings- and 
dances; for him alone the Theatre Frangais: invents 
its comedies; for him the street music fills the: air 
with its rustic melodies; for him the railroads. are 
filed each morning with their powerful flame. The 
jets d'eau ot Versailles, and the fountains of Saint 


Cloud, and the rural fétes beneath the old village § 


elm, are all for him.. Th-re is not a flower which. he 
may not pluck, not a pece of ice from last winter 
which has not bern preserved for his use, not a scarf, 
not a straw hat from Italy, not a pretty, ingenious 
countenance of which the model-Parisian does: not 
have the first sight; not a little love song or «rinke 
ing song which the poet and the musician have not 
composed for this pacha of the beautiful days of June, 
July, and September. Travellers from all countries, 
travellers from the depth of Russia-with. its. brilliant 
fétes, Englishmen who have quitted your green mea 


dows, Scotchmen from the banks of the Tweed, our 


Trish brothers, who abandon, at its most exciting 
moment, your Emerald Ile; and you the lovely black- 
eyed Italians, Italians from Naples ; you the fair Ita- 
lians from Milan or from Florence; you al*o, the 


scriptive of Paris as itis ; the former, by one of the 
most mirthful sketchers of the-age. the latter by the [7 
most lively story-teller of the time, combined to 7 


The most untamed go toadis- | 


daughters of Germany, the dreamers, the imaginative 7 
brings who seek the ideal upon the earth. ... andinthe © 


solitudes ? 
Parisans are absent, that we may observe an: admire 
more closely the true Parisian of Paris.’”” 

He who sets forth on his travels of discovery in 
such a. mood as this could scarcely fail to. find amuse- 


they so abound in-this volume, that our greatest 





perplexity. is what to choose. Thesubjects, we:see, 


ment aud instruction every where, and,, in south, © 


sky; what do you intend to do in: Paris. these snnvy ~ 
days? what do you come to seek in these profound | 
* We come,’ say they, ‘ when all the false 
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are not treated after any arranged plan; they are 
taken up, sketched, and thrown aside, as they chance 
to cross the author’s path in his walks about town, 
and therefore, we must be content to adopt the same 
easy fashion, and to cater for our readers and illus- 
trate the author, by throwing together whatever 
have most smitten us upon perusal, and 
which suit our restricted space. 
How graphic is this cabinet picture of 


PARIS. 


‘¢ Paris may well be called the good city, for however 
‘little a traveller may be prepossessed in its favour, yet 
when once he has penetrated some of these elegaut 
mysteries, it is not without a certain anguish of heart, 
that he resolves to leave it. In this vast world of 
Paris, there is every thing to know, every thing to 
learn, every thing to guess. The whole history of 
France and its different provinces is enclosed within 
these formidable walls. He who was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the great city of Charlemagne and of 
Napoleon, would be, at the same time, the wisest anti- 
quarian, the greatest politician, and the best poet in 
the universe. His book would be at once, a poem 
equal to the Iliad of Homer, a comedy worthy of the 
master-pieces of Moliére, and a romance so wonder- 
ful, that even the Gil Blas of Lesage could not be 
compared to it. Imagine yourself placed upon some 
high mountain, when the whole of France displays it- 
self before you. At first your dazzled eyes perceive only 
an assemblage of confused and boundless grandeur ; 
—the Alps, the mountains of Auvergne, the gloomy 
forests, the Cevennes, the Pyrenees, are only the 
ramparts of this kingdom, of which Paris is the cen- 
tre. Rivers descend from these well loved moun- 
tains, the Loire and the Garonne, the Sadne, and 
the Rhone; and they flow here and there, spreading 
around them fertility and abundance. By degrees, 
this confused mass of inestimable wonders assumes a 
certain form; by degrees, each province detaches it- 
self from this vast whole, and turns towards Paris, 
from which it waits, not without a secret trembling, 
the mighty impulse. First, we see Brittany, a coun 
try entirely Gallic, which has given to France many a 
bold and brave defender, many a celebrated Philoso- 
pher; Duguesclin, Latour d’Auvergne, Abeilard, her 
greatest poet Chateaubriand, and her most terrible 
revolutionary M. de Lamennais. You recognise the 
rude province by her rude language, her old names of 
the ancient nobility, her faithfulness to the creeds of 
former days, the austerity of her manners, her indi- 
gent pride. She remembers her battles, she recalls 
all her griefs. Sbe has taken centuries to learn the 
little of modern language which she has consented to 
speak. At the same time impelled towards Paris by 
that immense power which urges every thing to the 
centre, present themselves in succession, Anjou, the 
country of the Plantaganets, who have ziven so many 
kings to England; Poitou, the vast field of battle, 
traversed by Clovis, by Charles Martel, and the Black 
Prince; Champagne, the country of Turenne ;— 
Auvergne, which gave birth to the two Arnauds, and 
the lofty mountains of which still remember Pascal. 
In its turn comes the South to salute the great capi- 
tal; and you should see how prostrate Toulouse and 
Bordeaux falls before Paris. You recognise Provence by 
its festive appearance, the flowers which compose its 
garland, the wit and poetry by which it is surrounded. 
It is, in fact, the cradle of all the poetry of the French 
nation. From the twelfth century, the Provencal 
troubadours have been celebrated throughout Eu- 
rope; they remodelled the language which they 
found; rebellious as it was, they forced it to obey 
certain laws, certain harmonious rules, which practi- 
cal good sense dictated to them. There also, 
more than one great orator has commenced 
his career. Masillon was a Provencal; Car- 
dinal Maury was a Provencal; and Mirabeeu, 
the great leveller, whence did he appear, armed 
with such passions and such vengeance? He sprang, 


-as did M. Thiers, from the depths of Provence !. 


Such are the men sent to Paris, by the rest of France, 
as soon as their genius has developed itself. Of such 
choice minds, gathered from all parts of the kingdom, 
is the Parisian city composed. The city belongs to 
each and to all; few are born there, all pass through 
it, not one remains in it. Thus Dauphiny has sent 
to Paris Condillac, and Admiral Lalande. You may 
think these taxes and tributes difficult to pay, and yet 
they are paid by every part of France. Next you be- 


‘hold Lyons, remembering the Romans; and Bur- 
‘gundy, the country of Saint Bernard, of Bossuet, of 


Buffon, of Bichat the physiologist, of M. de Lamar- 


‘tine ; and Champague, the home of the Villehar- 


douins, of the sires de Joinville, of Cardinal de Retz. 
‘And that province worthy of being a kingdom, the 
subject of such inexhaustible history, Normandy, the 
country of so many wise legislators, so many brave 
soliiiers, so many husbandmen. To grateful France, 
Normandy has given the great Corneille, Flanders 
chas given her Froissart and Philippe de Comines ! 
Where will’ you find a more extensive prospect ! 
‘Where a more beautiful sight ! The Seine, that river 
celebrated among all the rivers of the world, would, 
ofitself, suffice for contemplation during a whole 


year. Who can tell all the activity, all the labour, all 


the poetry of this great river; ali the land that this 
water fertilizes ; all the flocks that it nourishes; all 
the fruits and the flowers ; all the old castles and mo- 
dern houses, which it gently lulls by the sound of its 
undulating wave? Who can tell the thousaad arms 
that it puts in motion, all the wheat that it crushes 
under the mill-stone, the wool which it converts into 
cloth, the iron of which it makes ploughs and swords, 
aod the trades whlch are incessantly pursued in its 
industrious billows? On its passage, and in propor- 
tion as it needs more strength, the noble river sum- 
mons to its aid other powerful rivers, the Marne and 


the Oise, and thus it reaches Paris triumphantly, | 


like those great men of whom we have just 
spoken. The Seine is the pride of Paris. The 
city has banished her most beautiful houses to a dis- 
tance, the better to see its course, she beholds her- 
self in its waters, she plants the finest trees upon its 
shores, she builds magnificent bridges above this 
flood, which passes to a distance with regret. From 
Paris to Havre the river flows in triumph ; every one 
salutes it when it passes ; every one biesses it. The 
cities, the villages, the sunny islands, the clocks 
which sound the angelus, the herds, the boatmen, the 
husbandmen, the soldiers, follow with a tender look 
the mysterious and solemn river, which is about to 
carry beyond the ocean, to the most distant shores 
of America, l’idée Francaise. 

‘* Paris, then, is the history of all the provinces, 
of all the men, of ali the passions of France. There 
universal wit and genius have taken refuge. Between 
the porches of Notre Dame and the court of the 
Sainte Chapelle has sprung up all the scepticism, all 
the citizen-like good sense, which preside over the 
nineteenth century, after having shaken and tho 
roughly overturned the eighteenth. Do you ask 


what wonderful minds Paris has produced? It has) 


raised them all to its own attainments; but b sides 
this, it has produced him who may be called French 
genius par excellence,—the comic poet, the profound 
philosopher the ever laughing, and yet serious, Mo 
liére ; besides Molicre, it has given you Voltaire : 
ask no more. All the other Parisians, strictly 
speaking, even those who are born in Paris, re-as 
sume, more or less, the particular genius of some one 
of the provinces of France. For iustance, D’Alem- 
bert, the head of the Encyclopedia; D*Aunville, 
the geographer; Saint Foix, the antiquarian ; 
Bachaumont, the half crazy poet; 
astronomer; Despreaux, with his good sense anil 
satire; Bouhours, the wit under the waving robe of 
the Jesuit; Charles Lebrun, the painter of Louis 
the Great and Alexander the Great; the cle- 
ver Guillaume Budée; Marivanx, the historian 
of the fashionable world of the Regency; Nicolas 
Catinat, with his courage, simplicity, and virtue ; 
Chardin, the traveller to Persia; Pierre Charron, the 
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eight days’ respite, that he might fini-h some experi. 
meats which he had commenced; Ninoa de Leucios, 
the coquettish problem, of whom so many impossible 
fanles are told, which are simply true; and the 
Marchioness de Lambert. But enough of this 
again I repeat that, strictly speaking, in all this as. 
semblage of clever minds aad strong wills, there are 
bat two real Parisians; two men, who could never 
have been born or diedin aay other city—Moliére and 
Voltaire, the author of the Tartufe, and the author of 
the Essai sur les Meurs; the one, the best, the most 
devoted, and the most simple of men; the other, the 
most bitter, the most he ntious, and the mast 
treacherous of wits The former, simple in his life, 
a kind, benevolent man. seeking the vices of hig 
fellows, only to correct them by ridicule; th latter, 
brutal, malicious, sarcastic, aud exulting whenever he 
could throw in the face of the human species, all the 
sting of his mind, all the venom of his heart. The 
first, who employs the foolish or serious, but com. 
paratively innocent, scenes of comedy; the second, 
who knows only of violence, wounds, bites. and stabs, 
and who would be very sorry if he corrected the 
smallest vice, without substituting in its place some 
hideous monstrosity. Moliére, always serious, evem 
in his most foolish scenes; Voltaire, always a clown, 
a cruel, pitiless clown, even in the boldest ferocitiea, 
Moliére who pardons, Voltaire who is merciless: 
Mo.i*e, who dares to attack religions hypocrisy, the 
inost shuneful and dreadfal of hypocrisies ; Voitaire, 
the cowardly ant insolent poet, who knows nothing 
better than to cover with mu! an‘ dirt, in a poem full 
of licence, scanda!, and biasphemy, t!e young girl 
who defended and save i France, the Maid of Orleans, 
‘* And this is the citv which I imagined I had seen, 
| studied, and un ers ool! Really, because I had 
descrived some of its features in two or three hundred 
pages, [ fancied myself a great politician, a profound 
observer, a learned antiquarian. Fool that I was!"’ 





———— 


| 


Spite of its length, we must present our readers 
with a portrait of an extraordinary character, Ru- 
phrosine Therenin :— 

| ‘* There recently died, in a lone house of an obscure 
| Street at Fontainebleau, a wietched woman, nearly @ 
| hundred years old: this woman lived on brown bread 
and unwholesome water, and was covered with tat- 


| ters. The rivulet of the street became more muddy 


vhen she ventured to cross it, the smell of the sewer 


Bailley, the | more poisonous. It was ‘readful to see the abomin- 


able creature, thus crawling along io the filthy attire 
of the most abject avarice. Her house. was not @ 
house, but a fortress, built of freestone, cemented by 
iron plates ; for in it were coutained immense riches. 
| There this miserable being, with whom neither almg 
ner charity had avy thing in common either to give 
or receive, had heaped not only gold, diamonds, and 
| prarls, but the choicest furniture, the most exquisite 





friend of Montaigne; La Chaussée, the Thespis of | marbles, the rarest paintings, the most charming 
the weeping drama; the well-known avocat, Henri masterpieces of every art. The smoky hole in which 
Cochin ;—these are so many children of Paris, born | this woman on Sunday cooked her food for the whole 
in the midst of the Parisian city; but, nevertheless, | week, containe! the finest and most delicate chefs- 
not one of these celebrated men has the purely Pa- | d’ceuvre of tie Flemish masters —the Dutch enchan- 
risian genius ; there is not one whom it would not be | ters, the joyous fairs of Tcniers, the elegant scenes of 
easy to place in some province of France. They were | Van den Berg, the whims, caprices, and beautiful 
horn in Paris by chance, and because one must be born | countenances of Gerard Dow; more than one simple 


somewhere, but the only thoroughly Parisian geniuses 
are Moliére and Voltaire, each placed at the two «x- 
tremities of French art. Besides, how few 
Parisians there are in Paris! how few even 
amongst the princes and kings of the French mo- 
narchy are born in Paris! The Prince de Condé, 
however, was born in Paris; the witty Prince de 
Conti, the schoolfellow of Moliére, was born in Pari: ; 
the other princes of the house of Bourton were born 
at Versailles, at Fontainebleau, at Saint Germain, at 
Saint Cloud, at Bellevue, even at Palermo, in the 
kingdom of Sicily, every where except in Paris. In 
point of Parisians, you have the three Coypels, and 


Madame Deshouliéres, a charming Parisian of the | 


Place Royale; and Dorat, the coxcomb, with too 
much wit ; and Pierre de 1’ Etoile, the historian of the 
reign of Henry the Third ; and the clever family of the 
Estiennes, Robert, Henri, Charles, Robert-Estienne, 
Henry-Estienne, the celebrated printers; true Pa- 
risians these, workmen of Paris, scholars of the Sor- 
bonne, and the University of France. The worthy 
friend of Fenelon, the Abbé Fleury, was a Parisian ; 
the king’s very witty valet-de-chambre Dufresny, 
who so loved flowers, extravagance, and the fine arts, 
Dufresny was bora in Paris, and what is better still, 
he died there, regardless of his poverty. Jean 
Goujon, the worthy rival of the best Florentine sculp- 


land whinsical drama of Jan Steen’s, more than one 
| beautiful heif-r of Paul Potter’s, more than one fresh 
| and glowing landscape of Hobbima’s, more than one 
| sweetly lighted forest of Cuyp’s or Ruysdaa’s ! 

| ‘¢ These beautiful works, which had been the orna= 
ments of the palaces of Marly, of the great and little 
Trianon, or at least of the galleries in the Palaig 
| Royal, were dying for want of air andsun. S noke, 
cold, and time, which consu ses every thing, overe 
powered with their formid«ble tints the spl ndid co- 
llours which but lately had rivalled the wonders of 
creation. So that the stupid rage of this woman 
| crushed at pleasure the joy of the future, the glory of 
past generations, the ornament of the present time. 
'In her fits of ill humour, o+ shameful abuse! the 
| horrible old woman struck with her abominable foot 
these delicate gems of the fine arts; she treated them 
as she would have treatel lovely, chattering children, 
as if she could have heard, for her deli:ht, their 
groans and sobs. How many did she br-ak! what 
numbers did she destroy! Did she want a board to 
hold her breakfast of onions, she made a table of 
some pannel of Watteau’s; did she want a piece of 
copper to mend her saucepan, she took a little paint- 
ing of Vandyke’s. The rarest cloth served her to mend 
the tapestry which hung on the poisonous walls. The 
same abuse was found in the smallest details. The 











tors; Helvetius, one of those empty reputations of | mug from which the toothless hag drank her cold 
which so many are made in Paris ; Houdard de la | milk weakened by dirty water, was nothing less than 
Motte, thelyric poet, as well as J. B. Rousseau, the | a beautiful porcelain vase of the Sevres manufacture, 
Pindar of the great age, were so many children of | on which was yet visible, though cracked, the noble 
Paris. Place also upon your list those names worthy | and beautiful likeness of the Queen Marie An- 
of all our sympathy and respect; La Harpe, the | toinette. Oh, profanation! that such a mouth should 
useful author of the Cours de Littérature; M. de| touch the edge of the limpid vase on which had 
Lamoignon, the honour of the ancient parliament ; M. | rested the soft lips of the greatest and most lovely 
de Malesherbes, the defender of King Louis XVI.,| woman in the world! Such was the frightful and 
who was worthy to die the death of his royal client; | startiing confusion of this house. A dirty apron, 
Lancelot, the most artless and clever man of Port stained with the blood of some unhappy pigeon fallea 
Royal des Champs; Lavoisier, the great chemist, to in this dwelling, ignominiously concealed the richest 
whom Robespierre’s executioners would not grant laces, magnificeat remoants from the small apart~ 
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ments at Versailles; a golden spoon, graven with the 
arms of a Montmorency or a Crillon, was put into a 
wooden porringer. When the hag returned to her 
hole, she extended her limbs upon the gilt sofas which 
she had bought at the revolutionary auctions; she 
placed her half-broken sabofs upon marble brackets ; 
she looked at her wrinkles in the finest Venetian 
glasses ; she covered her hair with a greasy hood, but 
round this frayed cap she hung, in derision, pearls 
large enough to be envied by the princesses of the 
blood royal. Around her, all was gold and dirt, 
purple and the coarsest cloth, the finest art and the 
commonest utensils. She put her vinegar in cut 
glass, and frightened away the bold flies that rested 
upon her forehead with a fan that Greuze himself had 
signed. Her bed, or rather her pallet, was covered 
with the richest brocades; the straw upon which the 
monster sought sleep was inclosed in embroidered 
velvet; but sleep did not come—remorse took its 
place. During the sad nights the life of the miser- 
able creature unrolled itself before her—her life of 
luxury and fétes, of vices and crimes, of shameless 

rofligacy—for she had even put profligacy to the 
blush. A melancholy dream was her’s, and sad was 
every awaking! Dr.ams carried her through an end- 
less turmoil, in which mingled blows and caresses, 
good fortune and misery, brown bread and Cham- 
pagne. At the same time, to amuse her for a mo- 
ment, to draw from her a smile (always in her dream), 
she had at her service poets. who sang loudly of wine 
and love; she had at her table hungry philosophers, 
who attempted to shew that Providence was an idle 
name; she surrounded herself with men whose aim it 
was to prove that the soul was not immortal. It was 
to amuse such women that Voltaire wrote Candide ; 
that J. J. Rousseau, the simple orator, told the me- 
lancholy story of Saint Preux and Heloise; without 
reckoning young Crébillon, who every morning placed 
upon madame’s toilette his little page of wickedness 
and vice. 

‘¢ Thus she lived on the purse of some, the license 
of others, the impiety of all. Miserly among the 
spendthrifts, skilful and prudent among the dissi- 
pated, the sole desire of this depraved creature was to 
enrich herself with the spoils and sophisms of all 
these men. She swallowed up every thing; she was 
like the north sea, in which nothing re-appears after 
ashipwreck. Thus, in the great shipwreck of former 
times, she alone survived. She saw all her admirers, 
one after the other, depart for the scaffold or for 
exile; they left without a louis in their pockets, a 
coat upon their backs, or a hat upon their heads, and 

et it never occurred to her to lend them so much as 

er coachman’s cloak. She saw crawling to the 
baker’s door those whose husbands she had ruined by 
her extravagance; and for these poor, weak, ema- 
ciated beings she had not even a piece of black bread! 
Even in 1792, this woman could think of counting 
the money in her strong box! Even in 1793, when 
distracted kings listened to the noise of the falling 
axe, she counted her gold! She was accumulating 
heap upon heap! She went round the scaffolds to 
collect the last garments of the victims; she entered 
the deserted houses to buy, for a mere nothing, the 
spoils of the absent masters. She would not trust 
land, even to buy it cheap, for land is faithful, and 
often returns to its owners; but she trusted gold, 
which is a vagaband and a traitor like herself! It 
was her delight to carry off to her closet the beautiful 
ornaments and master-pieces of former days, and to 
insult them in her own fashion. This was her way of 
revenging herself upon those good ladies who would 
have washed their hands immediately if they had 
happened, in passing, to touch the cloak of this de- 
spised creature.” 


Her death is thus powerfully described :— 


** But at last this woman is dead ; she died alone 
in her remorse,—without one charitable hand to close 
her eyes, without the voice of a priest to impart to her 
anyinstruction. Her agony was silent and terrible, 
the agony of a venomous being who has no longer any 
thing to bite. During the ninety-two years that she 
had been upon the earth, this woman had found no 
one person and no one thing to love or to help ; nota 
child or an oldman, not a poor nor a wretched woman, 
not an innocence nora virtue. And so, in dying, she 
left nothing to any one but her strong and powerless 
curse. All those treasures of art, which would have 
formed the pride of the noblest mansions, she had 
broken ; all the masterpieces of the greatest painters 
and sculptors she had annihilated ; her gold she had 
melted ; her notes of the Bank of France she had 
burned. What would she not have given to have been 
able to take with her her Jand and her house? Or, at 
Jeast, if she could have cut down the trees in her gar- 
den, destroyed the hope of the next autumn, crushed 
in their nests the eggs of the singing birds, poisoned 
the fish in her ponds! If she could have set fire to 
her crops, and hers:lf disappeared in the flames ! But 
she had hoped to live longer, and now she had not 
breath to light the spark which would have devoured 


“* It was necessary to break open the door to find 
the corpse, which was stretched upon the ground, 
where it had lain somedays; a volume was byher side; 








it was the poem in which Voltaire covers with slander 
the sainted Joan of Arc, the purest and most heroic 
glory of the history of France, The last rattle of the 
depraved woman was a blasphemy. 

‘¢ She was thrown into a hole, away from conse- 
crated ground, and upon the dishonoured pit was 
found, written in a bold hand, this funeral oration— 
‘ Here lies the courtezan who has dishonoured even her 
own trade.’ Oh that this woman may be the last of 
such a character ?”” 

A specimen of Janin’s graver moods will inte- 
rest :— 

‘In point of revolutions and revolutionaries, the 
dangerous man is not he who talks and agitates ; itis 
not he who openly lavishes hisslander and his insult ; 
it is not he who uses the poison and the dagger ; it 
is not the demoniac in the newspaper, or the fanatic 
in the tribune ; these are well known ; people know 
how to defend themselves from them ; to oppose them 
there are the king’s attorneys, the gendarmes ; they 
may be imprisoned or bribed ; at the worst, they can 
be let alone. But the others, the revolutionaries, who 
respect the law, the eloquent men whose speech is as 
ingenious as it is high-sounding and impassioned, the 
faithful subjects who, under pretence of shaking the 
throne, in order to rouse the king from his lethargy, 
plunge into the same abyss both throne and monarch. 
All these revolutionaries, whom no one suspects, and 
who do not themselves know the full power of their 
minds, these are the formidable ones, depend upon it.’’ 


We conclude with two sketches of living states- 
men, which will interest every reader. 


GUIZOT. 

“‘To be able to form a just idea of the power of 
these men over the fine youths of the restoration, who 
leat to them such attentive ears,—you must have 
heard them; for their lessons written out in haste, 
like the analyses which have been made of them, bear 
no resemblance to their speech,—so animated, so 
warm, and which exbibited so strongly all the marks 
of sincerity and conviction. M. Guizot, for instance, 
reached the pulpit with a firm and somewhat solemn 
step. At his appearance, the restless and agitated 
crowd became silent ; he began to speak immediately 
and without hesitating, his voice was clear and short, 
he was authoritative and cutting in his discoure, his 
sentences were abrupt, but little flowery, and often 
wanting in elegance, but what was lost in elegance, 
was gained in power and energy. The person of the 
orator answered exactly to his discourse. It was the 
proud, dull look, which only sparkled at rare inter- 
vals, like fire concealed beneath the ashes. Jt was 
the sombre hue which nothing alters, neither joy, 
nor melancholy, nor the pride of triumph, nor the 
vexation of defeat. It was the broad, intelligent 
forehead, upon which were exhibited none of the pas- 
sions of the inner man. In this ancient Sorbonne, 
which had defended with armed hand the holy purity 
of the Romish doctrines ; in this religious echo, which 
still remembered confusedly, but not without emo- 
tion and respect, so many eminent doctors of the 
Sorbonne, defenders, executioners, and martyrs of 
the Romish faith; M. Guizot, the Protestant, was 
animated with an indescribable feeling of triumph, 
which, in such a spot, formed a large part of his elo- 
quence. It was a source of great delight to him that 
he should be permitted to speak aloud between the 
two statues of Fenelon and Bossuet, opposite the 
likeness of Massillon and Pascal; that he, the con- 
vinced child of Luther, should give such a contradic- 
tion to the Histoire des Variations! And, as in this 
vast city of Paris, every one is acquainted with all 
that regards these heroes of the mind ;—people 
knew that M. Guizot was poor, that he had fallen 
under the displeasure of the monarchy, to which, 
while yet young, he had given the most loyal proofs 
of his devotedness and his zeal. It was said that he 
had an old mother, a matron of primitive times, of 
great tenderness, and inflexible duty, whose life was 
modelled from the Bible, and that before this old mo- 
ther he knelt every evening, saying to her, ‘ Bless 
me!’ It was known that he, with his wife, who was 
a clever woman, passed night and day in earning a 
livelihood by literary labours, accepting all that was 
offered,—articles to write in the newspapers, the 
Memoires de I’ Histoire d’ Angleterre to arrange, the 
bad translation of Shakspere by Latourneur, to be 
revised, corrected, and explained. Madame Guizot 
rectified, with admirable patience, the misconstruc- 
tions and grammatical faults of Latourneur, whilst 
her husband wrote at the head of all Shakspere’s 
tragedies, short prefaces, which are masterpiecs of 
penetration and good sense. A melancholy occupa- 
tion, say you, for such a man, for such a politician, 
who was one day to hold in his hands the destinies of 
France and of arevolution? A melancholy occupa- 
tion, to be on hire to M. Ladvocat, the bookseller | 
But what could be done? The greatest comic poet 
of ancient Rome was glad to turn a mill-stone in 
order to live! Thus all admired M. Guizot for his 
modest and laborious life; his patience was taken 
for resignation ; he was valued for what he dared to 
say in his course, and above all, for what he did not 
say. Inaword, he was loved like a man who shews 





you only half his thoughts ; for since torture has been. 
abolished, all agree that this is the greatest punish.. 
ment which can be imposed upon him who writes or 
speaks. Indeed, even to the religious conviction of 
M. Guizot, even to that belief which was not the 
Romish belief, there was nothing in him which the: 


youth of the Sorbonne did not admire. Ah! you wish: @ 


these young people to be Catholics. Ah! you would 
bring back the Jesuits to Saint Acheul, and you 
would re-establish the Sorbonne. Ah! you would 
forcibly expel by every means, even by the eloquence 
of M. Lamennais, Voltarian scepticism! Well! you 
shall see what a contradiction we can give you. We, 
will attack you on your most sensitive point ; we will 
applaud, not doubt, but schism; not only will we 
deny as strongly as possible the religious belief of 
the house of Bourbon, but we will honour, in every. 
conceivable way, the Protestantism of M. Guizot.. 
And really these young men, in their rage for oppo- 
sition, were clever to reason thus, for there was one. 
man, whom the French clergy hated still more than 
Voltaire, and that man was Luther. But who would 
have said at that time, and when the restoration— 


aroused at last, but too late—closed the course of 7 
M. Guizot, that this Protestant, applauded in open | 


Sorbonne, because he was a Protestant, would one 
day become Minister of Public Instruction of the 
French kingdom, just like the Bishop of Hermo- 
polis ? 


‘¢ Let us turn to the other orator, to the other minis- 
ter of public instruction, M.Villemain. The latter exhi- 
bited in a far greater degree than his colleague all the 
freedom of a man whose principal concern was to 
breathe classic air, and who troubled himself but lit- 
tle about the future, so sure was he that Latin and 
Greek, and beautiful Ciceronian periods, would not 
fail him for the rest of his life. M. Villemain was, if 
you please, a man in the opposition, but by no means 
violent in his feelings ; on the contrary, he was one of 
those cautious opposers who can to-morrow, without 
meanness, advocate ministerial measures. Far from 
being isolated, like M. Guizot, and given up to barren 
labours, M. Villemain had around bim to love, protect, 
and defend him, some of the powerful journals, a part 
of the Council of Public Instruction, the whole Aca- 
demy, all the graces of his speech, all the fascinations 
of his mind. The public had long been accustomed 
to love him ; for, from his first success, at the univer- 
sity to his first success at the French Academy, from 
his beautiful translation of Cicero’s Republic, happily 
refound, to his formal opposition to M. de Villele, 
M. Villemain had been without intermission the hero— 
what do I say ?—the spoilt child of popular favour. 
And yet more, what had been done for General Foy. 
had just been done for him, a national subscription 
had been made to recompense him for a dismission, 
warmly given, at the very moment when the greatest 
minds in France separated from the old monarchy. 
Thus supported by all which constitutes power, M. 
Villemain cannot in any way be compared, for credit 
and position, with M. Guizot ; for in proportion as 
the latter stood alone, poor and without support, just 
so the former was surrounded by encouragement and 
powerful friendships. The one, out of his pulpit, 
had much difficulty in ranking amongst those rare 
ideologists who have since become the doctrinaires, 
and of whom he is now the sovereign master; the 
other, on the contrary, was the mind, the speech, the 
counsel, sometimes even the energetic and lively 
style, of this opposition, which was already mistress 
within and without, and which finished by becoming 
the revolution of July, ten years later. 


** Imagine that on some Monday, on one of those 
grey, dull frosts in the December of a Parisian win- 
ter, the neighbourhood of the Sorbonne is filled with 
an unusual crowd; people run from all parts of the 
city, in all kinds of costume, some on foot, some in 
carriages, for amongst the impatient and shivering 
multitude, the prince of the blood must wait till the 
doors are open, as well as the student of one year’s 
standing. At eleven o’clock, the immense court of 
the Sorbonne is filled; at twelve, the doors are 
opened. In & moment, the vast hall is entirely occu- 
pied ; they push and jostle each other ; the least space 
on the oak seats is eagerly disputed; the crowd 
choose that the doors should remain open, and those 
who arrive late are kept at the foot of the staircase, 
only too happy to seize on their passage, some of 
those powerful vibrations which announce the pre- 
sence of the master. At the appointed hour, and by 
a certain entrance, which is, like all the rest, ob- 
structed by numbers,—a man creeps with great diffi- 
culty, and makes his way to the pulpit amidst a 
thunder of applause ; he takes his seat in any thing 
but an elegant posture, general'y he crosses his right 
leg over his left ; he leans;his head upon his shoulder, 
like many of the great men of antiquity. But let us 
wait,—he will soon raise his head, his animated look 
will run over the attentive crowd, his speech will be- 
come as animated as his look, and suddenly, the first 
hesitation passed, you must prepare to follow the 
orator, in the most impetuous caprices of his thought. 
Ah! what a wonderful literary labyrinth, what a bold 
mixture of the soundest sense and the wildest flights 
of inlagination! an admirable collection of philoso- 
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phy, history, and literature, in which the most dif- 
ferent geniuses, the most opposite talents, are found 
blended and confused with incredible skill; Bossuet, 
by the side of Saurin, Shakspere by the side of Mo- 
Tiere, the Télémaque of Fenelon by the side of the 
‘Utopia of Sir Thomas More. And through the thou- 
-sand flowery labyrinths of his thought, it was curious 

o see how this man contrived to make use of present 
literature; to summon to the aid of the ancients, 
whose mighty power and energy he proclaimed, the 
»contemporary works which he subjected without re- 
morse to his ironical analysis. You should have seen 
with what enthusiasm, and at the same time with 
) what good sense, he spoke of the old master-pieces, 
» which he made one love; of the great writers, whom 























/ he surrounded with respect, and how he made the | 






youthful assembly support every thing, even the 
praises of Louis XIV. Thus you would follow him, 






which Francis I. gave the signal. The auditors of 
this animated professor would, in imitation of him, 
ass from Montaigne and Rabelais to Madame de 
Sévigné and La Fontaine, from Saint Evremont and 
Fontenelle to Montesquieu and Massillon, until he has 
suddenly stopped before J. J. Rousseau and Voltaire, 
to whose cause he has not been false, even in open 
Sorbonne, any more than in open Sorbonne, M. 
Guizot has been false to the cause of Melancthon and 
Luther !”’ 

But we might go on in this manner until we had 
extracted half the volume, so much tempting mate- 
rial is offered by every page weturn. In justice to 
the proprietor we pause here, confident that we have 
adduced more than sufficient proof of the interest of 
this unique annual, and that no further recommen- 
dation than is contained in the passages in which 
we preferred to let it speak for itself. We could 
not have pleaded for it halfso eloquently. 





















SCIENCE. 


The Sources of Physical Science; being an Intro- 
duction to the study of Physiology through 
. Physics. By Aurrep Smeg, Esq., F.R.S. 
London, 1843. Renshaw. 


In our summary of last month, we expressed our 
conviction that our task in the matter of science 
would be a grateful one, and that we had nothing 
to fear in that respect, at least from a comparison 
with other lands. In the work now before us we 
have as strong a confirmation of our opinion as we 
could possibly have wished, and a far stronger one 
than we could expect. If originality of ideas and 

close reasoning on intricate points, hitherto much 
neglected and overlooked, be of any value, we have 
both here in an eminent degree. Mr. Smee having 
brought a master-mind and genius to bear upon 
he matters demanding such qualifications in their in- 
vestigation, he sets out with the proposition that 
«‘ man being composed of the material and immate- 
rial of body and soul can have no distinct idea of 
any thing not partaking of the properties of his own 
constitution. He can form no conception of matter 
without that which gives it properties, nor can he 
understand that which gives it properties without 
matter. He next proceeds toa definition of matter, 
a subject which has hitherto been involved in much 
obscurity, and in consequence very unsatisfactorily 
developed. By defining matter as that which at- 
tracts, and, allowing attraction to be the test of 
matter, we are promised an obviation of all diffi- 
culty ; and the author, proceeding on this simple 
basis, is led to the following conclusions, which we 
find conveniently added in a tabular form at the 
end of the work, and are here presented to our 
readers :— 


_ _ ‘*Matter is matter, and exists solely by the will of 

God. Matter is made up of finite particles, or atoms ; 
"a series constituting number, and the study of num. 
_ ber, arithmetic. 


7 F Volume 
Particles of matter Composition, 


attracted together, « Cohesion 
’ 


Se | Adhesion 


Position. 
Peculiarity in the di- - Crystallisation, 
rection of attrac. J Polarity, 
tion, produces— (Magnetism. 


Attraction acting on r-pension, d tendency for action. 


attracted matter : * 
poner Force, a capacity for action. 


Form, 


Galvanic phenomena, 
Force, by destroying | Electre do. 
the attractions of | Electro-magnetic do. 


The results of force 
in consequence of 
the resistance ot 
old or previously 
existing attrac- 
tions, produce the 
phenomena called 


Time, 
Heat, 
Light, 
Sound, 


Odour. 


| These latter being { and therefore capacity for 
| the result of force, the destruction of attrac- 
exhibit— tions. 
| Although we have thus hastily quoted the con- 
| clusion, it must not be imagined that all which lies 
| between the beginning and the end of this work is 
| either unprofitable or uninstructive; on the con- 
trary, there are few pages which do not contain 


| something of interest, not only to the student of 


especially to those who delight in not resting content 
with a knowledge of terms too often unmeaning, 
which to the more profound mind convey the idea 
of standing in the relation of proximate principles, 
when compared with the ultimate analysis of this or 
of any other science which is sure to be a nearer 
approach to truth. 

As an illustration of the manner in which our 
author treats his subjects, we have selected a few 


by the sciences of action and reaction, and contains 
the consideration of time, heat, light, sound, and 
odour. He says, 


“* We have now fully described the conditions and 
states which masses of matter take on by virtue of 
the power of the particles of matter to manifest the 
act of attraction. We have, moreover, discussed the 
various manners in which those former attractions 
may be overcome by some new attractions being set up. 
We have already had occasion to notice how former 


The effects of force generally ; | 


| existing attraction. This unit we call an unit of 
| time ; and we multiply or submultiply this to express 
the relation of other units to it, according as the 
action of those units are performed with greater or 
| lesser energy—in common language, in more or less 
| time. A series of these units we take as our stan- 
j dard, and all events have some relation to that 
standard. 

**Time being a material action opposed by a re- 
| action, must have had its commencement with the 
| first material action so opposed. Time must have 
| been first evidenced immediately matter first existed 
in an attracted state. Attraction must have pre- 
ceded time, for at the first exertion of attraction there 
| could have been no reaction to produce that pheno- 
;menon, though the moment matter was attracted, 
; time commenced. The end of time, so far as relates 
to this universe, will be that day when attraction 


) in the literary history of the three great centuries to | physical science, but also to the general reader, and | ceases, or, poetically speaking, when ‘ the great globe 


itself, yea, all that which it inherit, shall dissolve.’ "’ 


| Having fully discussed the nature and properties 
| of time, we are next led on to the investigation of 
|heat. This is pursued in a similar manner; and 
'the author well exposes the inutility, to say the 
least, of those fanciful creations of philosophers 
called imponderables, or essences. He says— 


| 


‘* Heat, light, sound, and scent, are abstract ideas 
of material actions and reactions, and there is no im- 


passages from the 4th chapter, which is occupied | ponderable or essence in any of them to which matter 


| owes its power of being hot, illumined, noisy, or 
odoriferous. Heat, which, according to the imagin- 
ative philosopher, is dependent on an imponderable 
called caloric, is rather to be regarded as the result 
of some material action, and we regard a hot body 
as a body in a particular material condition. With- 
out matter there can be no heat, and matter may 
even exist without that phenomenon being evident. 
If we seek for the material action which primarily is 
the cause of heat, as matter has but one property, 
that of attraction, we naturally look for some attrac- 





attractions might be an impediment to the exertion 
of new attractions, but we have now particularly to | 
consider all those sciences which depend upon the 
opposition to the desire for new attractions to be 
generated, caused by attractions having been pre- 
viously exerted between these particles which have a 
tendency to set up the new action. 

‘*The conflict of these two forces may be termed | 
action and reaction. Action being the exertion, or 
tendency to the exertion of new attractions, reaction 
the tendency to maintain the old attractions, thereby 
preventing the action from taking place. Sometimes 
the action overcomes the reaction, and the new at- 
traction actually does take place. Sometimes the 
reaction is too much for the action, and the new at- 
traction is prevented from taking place ; and some- 
times the two forces are nearly balanced, when vi- 
brations ensue. The reaction is thus an active force. 
‘* The partial effects of the power which maintains 
the attraction of masses of matter, being an obstacle 
to the generation of new attractions, is in the highest 
degree important in nature; for if, when a mass of 
matter was placed under circumstances favourable to 
some new attraction, there was nothing to oppose 
the force then having a tendency to be generated, the 
attraction would be generated momentarily. The 
coals in our grates would be consumed instantly ; if 
our house caught fire, the whole would be gone ina 
moment. But, fortunately, the former attractions 
act as an impediment to the exertion of the new ones ; 
the energy of the desire for combustion of carbon for 
oxygen in our fires, is held at bay by the former 
attraction of the particles of coal which is gradually 
and progressively overcome. Our fires, therefore, 
burn regularly and steadily; our candles with slow- 
ness and precision; and all other actions, even to the 
railway engine, take place with energy proportionate 
to the smallness of the resistance to the new action 
which causes the effect. 

‘* The energy with which a new attraction over- 
comes an otd one is called the time of its perform- 
ance; and, conversely, the energy of the resistance | 
to a new action by an old one is called the time of the | 
attempt at performance. Time, therefore, is the ab- 
stract idea of the energy of an action and reaction. 
Time is, therefore, a strictly material property. 
Without matter we could not have time; and even 
with matter the phenomenon of time requires for its 
manifestation some new attraction to overcome an 
old one. The tendency of the action of the new at- 
traction to overcome the old one is called the com- 
mencement of an unit of time; the actual perform- 
ance of the new attraction, after the destruction of | 











the old one, or the actual resistance of the new at- | 
traction by the old one, is called the termination of | 
an unit of time. The absolute performance or resist- | 
ance of a new action, that is, its commencement and | 
termination, constitutes an event, and according to | 
the energy of this event, it is said to be of shorter or | 
of longer duration. The science of chronology is a | 
science which treats of the energy of the performance | 
of a series of events; and for the purpose of referring 

one action to another action we assume, as an unit of 

time, some definite desire for action opposed by some 





attracted matter, , Motion, 
exhibits— | Disintegration, 
Decomposition. 


definite resistance to that action by some previously 





tion to be set up to cause the phenomenon, and we 
actually find that if we take a review of all the sources 
of heat, the phenomenon is owing to some new at- 
traction acting upon a body, the particles of which 
are held together by former attractions. A hot body 
is, therefore, a body whose attractions are interfered 
with by other attractions, and heat is the abstract 
term of their disturbance of attractions in a particu- 
lar manner.”’ 

Light is next treated of, and we are shewn that 
it is an abstract idea of a definite material action, 
and that we can have no light without matter, and 
that only matter whose particles are in a certain 
state of aggregation will give rise to the effects, for, 


‘¢ Light, being an action and reaction, requires of 
necessity a body held together by attractions, on 
which some new attraction can act. The new attrac- 
tion is generally called the source of light, for by its 
action on old attractions, that is, on previously ex- 
isting ones, the phenomenon arises.” 


‘If we regard the labours of our most distin- 
guished philosophers, we find that they shew the im- 
possibility of light consisting of material particles 
emitted from an illuminated object, for, be they ever 
so small, the rate at which they must necessarily pro- 
gress is so great, that they would destroy any mate- 
rial body with which they come in contact. Mathe~ 
maticians, moreover, have shewn that light could not 
be communicated from one body to another by the 
vibration of material particles. Upon this they 
straightway assumed some kind of imponderable, 
which they were pleased to designate an ether, which, 
after having created by their imaginations, they made 
in the same way, fill space, and enter into the compo- 
sition of every body, even the most dense and heavy 
that we are acquainted with. Such gratuitous as- 
sumptions, such vain creations of essences and im- 
ponderables, must be discarded, and we shall see that 
nature is even more easily interpreted, if we first re- 
move the inventions which human imagination has 
created, and then examine her in all her beauty of 
simplicity.’’ 

These few extracts may serve to shew something 
of the general nature and style of the work, but 
they are necessarily limited, and it is useless to ex- 
pect, by such means, to convey very accurate no- 
tions of the design and extent of a book like 
the present ; for where we have all that is to be 
said on what has occupied hundreds of volumes 


| compressed into the small compass of 300 octavo 


pages, it is very unlikely that one or two of 
these pages, selected almost at random, can 
give an adequate idea of the contents of the 
remainder. Much originality and freedom of 
thought pervades the volume, and it is one which 
will bear to be studied by all who have a desire to 
approach the knowledge of the mysterions manner 
in which ‘‘ we live and move, and have our being.”” 
We are glad to perceive that this is but the intro- 
duction to a work which will be devoted to that 
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higher branch of natural science, physiology, and 
we may hope that Mr. Smee will carry out the | 
same style with as much, or, if possible, more | 
success. | 

The beauty of the following hint, thrown out | 
concerning the probable nature of the sun, struck | 
us so forcibly, that we offer no apology for its | 
insertion :— 

‘‘ The great source of light and heat to the earth is | 
the sun, whose benefits upon all terrestial creatures 
is so great, that there have not been wanting human 
beings who, onits first appearance at the dawn of | 
morning, have fallen down upon their knees and wor- | 
shipped it for the benefits they derived from its | 
powers. What is this sun, without whose rays we | 
could scarcely exist for asingle day? Some have sup- 
posed it to be a ball of fire ; others, that it is a mass 
in a certain state of combustion. If, however, we 
suppose the particles of the mass of the sun be al- 
ternately attracted, andin a state of destruction of 
its attractions, all the effects produced by the sun 
would arise. How far the sun acting successively on 
different parts of our planetary system is the cause of 
their revolution, it is not for me at the present time 
to consider, and if, perchance, the influence of the 
planets causes the vibration of the particles of the 
sun, how simple would be the construction of our 
solar system! When we consider that, by attraction, 
the planets are held in their situation, such an idea 
has some probability. Upon such a view, beautiful | 
for its simplicity, excellent for its grandeur, the sua | 
would cause the alternations of light with darkness, | 
heat with cold, day with night, summer with winter, | 
it would itself derive this power of illumination from 
the planets, which in turn it illuminates, revolves, 
and cheers.”’ 





As we have stated that there was great freedom 
of thought throughout the work, and as some may 
have doubts as to the proper direction of that free- | 
dom, we feel ourselves bound to let Mr. Smee speak | 
for himself respecting his ideas of the relationship of 
the mate-ial and the immaterial, and in so doing, we 
conceive we shall in a great measure shew good 
grounds for the general approval we have given of 
the book. 


** The beginning of the first event affecting matter 
was the primary attraction, which the subsequent 
attraction sought to disturb; and the great question 
upon which the human mind desires to speculate 
is the cause of this first exertion of attraction. This 
power of matter to generate attraction, in the first 
instance, could never have arisen from anything ; we 
therefore are compelled to admit, that from some- 
thing extraneous it derived its power. If we look at 
the means necessary to endow matter with the pro- 
perty of attraction, we are instantly astonished at the 
unbounded magnitude, magnipotence, and magni- 
presence of that power ; for we have evidence to shew 
that that power was evinced over enormous masses 
of matter, separated by hundreds of thousands of 
millions of miles. If that power is continually being 
exerted, the Author necessarily appears as the gover- 
nor of material phenomenon; but if the government 
of the world is continually being affected, we discover 
that no variation has taken place in the general pro- 
perties evinced by matter since the world began; the 
earth still continues to runits daily and yearly course ; 
matter continues to be hot, illuminated, and capable 
of causing sound when acted on in a peculiar manner ; 
and, as far as we can learn, not the s ightest altera- 
tion has occurred since the earliest human event was 
recorded. To the source of that immensity of power, 
we attach the name of Creator or Almighty. 

“The attributes of the Creator of all material 
particles naturally form a subject of the most sublime 
contemplation for all beings endowed with reason 
su‘ficient for that purpose. But here, again, we must 
refer to our incapacity to enter into a subject 
so much beyond human understanding, for man 
can only appreciate things which are material, 
and which, by virtue of their properties, communicate 
impressions through material organs to the human 
mind. We find that we cannot determine the absolute 
attributes of the Deity from physical science, but only 
infer certain attributes by not attri uting to His Di- 
Vinity the properties of matter, which are solely de- 
rived through the exertion of his power.” 

The author then briefly enumerates the proper- 
ties of matter, and shews as he proceeds the error of 
applying any one of them to the Deity, and the 
following extracts are taken from the conclusion to 
the work :— 


‘* We have seen that all physical subjects depend 
upon the existence of the Suprem« Being, the Creator 
of m»tt-r, from whose will matter is. Wehave seen 
that matteris that which attracts ; that particles of 
matter under attraction give the masses of matter | 
their properties ; and that this attracted matter being 
acted! on by new attractions, produces all physical ef- 
fects. Physical science depends on matter, and its 
property, attraction ; and the great problem for man 
to solve when he desires to perform his various opera. | 





tions, is comprised in the effect which attraction pro- 
duces on attracted matter.”’ 

We have thus hastily skimmed over abook which, 
to be thoroughly appreciated, must be read and stu- 
died with close attention. Short as has been our 
acquaintance with it, we have already derived so 
much gratification from its perusal, that we promise 
ourselves many a treat from conning over some of 
its chapters at our quiet and leisure hours ; and 
we imagine we shall receive the thanks of many for 
having thus early directed their attention to a source 
whence they may draw a rich intellectual feed at a 
moderate expense. 

Where there is so much of what is original, there 
will, of course, be plenty of opportunity for cavil- 
lers to pick out holes and corners and delicate mor- 
sels wherewith to form a dish acceptable to their 
own tasteful (?) palates ; but, taking the book asa 
whole, as Mr. Smee has taken physical science, we 
are pretty certain the dissentients from the opinion 
we have expressed will be very few indeed. 








Pulmonary Consumption. By Jonn HAastines, 

M.D. London, 1843. Churchill. 

Dr. Hastrines has distinguished himself by the 
introduction of naptha in the treatment of consump- 
tion, and of course he is enthusiastic in advocacy of 
his favourite prescription, and rides his hobby 
pretty vigorously. But it must be stated, to his 
credit, that he judiciously shuns the charge of 
quackery by abstaining from offering it as a spe- 
cific. He does not pronounce it infallible, nor is 
he confident that it is a cure, but he asserts that it 
has proved so successful wherever he has tried it, 
especially in arresting the disease in its early stages, 
that he has no doubt it is, when used in time, 
‘* little less than a specific.”” If so it be, then has 
Dr. Hastings conferred a lasting obligation upon 
mankind; but we may be excused for withholding 
implicit confidence, after the failure of ten thousand 
other remedies, reported with equal sincerity, and 
proved by an equal array of cases, 

He administers naptha in liquid doses, mingled 
with water, or by inhalation. Jt has, at least, one 
recommendation, it can do no harm. 








EDUCATION. 


A few Leaves out of a Manuscript Grammar, on 
the Pronunciation of the Italian Language.— 
By J. B. Carpr, Professor of Languages in the 
University of Oxford. London, 1843. Whit- 
taker and Co. 


Tue difficulty of learning correctly to pronounce 
a language anywhere but in its native country, or 
in the continual society of natives, must have been 
felt by all who have tried the experiment. Industry 
will enable any person to translate perfectly, to 
write correctly, but no perseverance will teach the 
precise pronunciation, because the latter is an effort 
of the imitative rather than of the intellectual 
powers. Much, however, may be effected towards 
this object, in the absence of vivd voce instruction, 
by judicious directions, founded upon the obvious 
principle of similarity of sounds in the language to 
be learned with those in the mother tongue of the 
pupil. It must, nevertheless, be admitted that this 
contrivance is not a substitute for a master; it will 
enable the student to approach the object of his 
toil, not to reach it. Let books profess as they 
may, he may be assured that he can never learn to 
speak a language perfectly without continual con- 
verse with natives. 

But there is a numerous class of persons who 
have no need to talk fluently in some particular lan- 
guage, which yet they wish to learn; and the Italian 
is a language of which it is necessary for many per- 
sons to bejust able to pronounce it decently, but of 
which a more particular knowledge would be of 
little service. This large class are the misses and 
masters of whose education music is now an indis- 
pensable portion, and as Italian music is the fashion, 
people who may need to know in some sort how 
the words are tobe pronounced which it is theirtask 
to marry to immortal music, will find such a dumb 
instructor, conveying a notion of words by judicious 
comparison of like words in their own language, 
very serviceable, if they have not the means or the 
inclination to employ a master. 

This little, very little book of Mr. Cardi is just 
the sort of silent teacher for this purpose we have 
described. Ina very few pages, and in a manner 


Ugolino’s recital of his death, and that of his four 


pages, small enough for the waistcoat pocket, and 


ness. 








Manual for Students of British Architecture 
1843. Bell. 


tion, for it is a science whose interests is by no 


made, but will be found often in request by all who 
desire to cultivate a taste for art. To all such, 


parative chart which conveys to the eye an accurate 


the teaching of which is a matter of peculiar diffi- 


schools and at home. 








FICTION. 


The Burgomaster of Berlin. Translated from the 
and Otley, London, 1843. 


plored.” 


Berlin, as it was in the fifteenth century—when the 
whole of what is now the kingdom of Prussia was 
divided into margraviates and principalities—and 
subject to the dominion of the Emperor of Ger- 
many. Hallam tells us, in his History of the Middle 
Ages, ‘that the inhabitants of the free cities 
always preserved their respect for the Emperor, and 
gave him much less trouble than his other subjects. 
He was, indeed, their natural friend. But their 
nobility and prelates were their natural enemies, 
and the western parts of Germany were the scenes 
of irreconcileable warfare between the possessors of 


who lived upon the plunder of travellers.’’ 


province of poetic fiction to draw from the unadul- 


and local politics of the time. Intruth, the whole 
of the first volume, and much of the others, is occu- 
pied with the proceedings of the municipal council, 
and the various innocent and amiable tricks played 
off against the most worshipful members thereof by 


Spree—form the staple of many a long drawn out 


sionally to be tedious. 





talent in the portraiture of his characters ; one per- 
sonage, in particular, has greatly pleased us ; he is 


sons in the ‘‘ Tower of Famine.” This of itself is 7 
worth the rest of the whole volume, if volume that ‘~ 
may be called which consists of some thirty-two | 


the publication before us will be extremely use- ~ 
ful. It describes, in language as little technical asit 
could be made, the various classic orders and the © 
distinctions between them, and then the orders of ~ 
Gothic Architecture, illustrating them with a com. © 


notion of the descriptions of the pen. We have | 
not seen a work so well adapted as this for the | 
initiation of youth into the principles of a science — 


the most simple and intelligible, he describes the. © 
precise pronunciation of Italian letters and combi. — 
nations of letter:, and he adds some exercises, by ~ 
which the student may test his proficiency, one of ~ 
these being the splendid passage in ‘‘ Dante,” of — 


to be purchased for a few pence. But if its value be 
measured by its utility, it should be more costly ~ 
than many works of greater pretension and costli- 


By ArcuipaLp Barrineton, M.D. London, a 


A xNow.epce of the fundamental principles of | 
architecture should be given as a portion of educa. ~~ 


means limited to those whose profession it is to be © 


ein 


culty, and therefore we commend it to all tutors at | ~ 


German of W. Avexis. In 3 vols. Saunders | 


Tus tale brings before our view scenes into | 
which the novelist has hitherto scarcely ventured— | 
and an English version of it has been undertaken ~ 
in the hope, says the translator in his preface, |7 
‘that its historical value will recommend it, 
inasmuch as it opens a track as yet but little ex. 7 ~ 


It gives a lively and minutely finished picture of 


fortified castles and the inhabitants of fortified | 
cities. The nobles were too often mere robbers, | 


Records, sheriffs’ codes, and other documents. | 
have been made available for the authentication of | 
the story. The author says, in a preface writ- |” 
ten expressly for this translation, that ‘‘ it is the ~ 


terated springs of genuine records that which | 
until now has been passed over as of less impor- | 
tance ;’—hence it may be inferred that the greater | 
portion of the work treats of the more domestic | 


the artisans and tradesfolk of the good towns—bad 
neighbours though they were—of Berlin and Koela. 
The mutual jealousies and animosities existing be- ~ 
tween these localities—separated only by the river — 


argument and lengthy gossip between burgesses— _ 
tradesfolk, and old women—which might have been | ~ 
of most engrossing interest to the persons con- | 
cerned,—but which, truth to tell, we found occa- 


The: author displays considerable vivacity and a 
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. . * * | . 
natural inheritance of wit and humour to which | may be carried to a dangerous extreme— 


other trades could lay no claim. 


author, he must indeed have been 


A MODEL OF A BARBER. 

‘« Just at the point where now the ‘ Altes Schloss’ 
touches the Spree, and close beside the bridge, 
stood, at that time, a barber’s booth. It 
to the corporation of Koeln, who rented it on lease. 


Its situation was very favourable betwixt the two 


towns ; but still more inits favour was the reputation 


collected there, and listened with avidity to the fluent 
and biting tongue of the stirring occupier, for he 
possessed the talent of being able to say something to 
tickle the ears of one andall. Sometimes he had 
sonething to say agreeable to the hearer, but more 
generally something bitter against the absent ; some- 
times the guest bimself came in for a share. Some 
took offence, aid some did not, for what a fool says 
s-ldom pierces the skin, and what is a barber but a 
fool, thought the good folks ; and who having daily 
intercourse with the quality of both towns, would not 
be able to smell out every fox, to have his eye on 
every patch, and his ear at every keyhole? Things 
that were forgotten were fresh with him, and all that 
was to happen he foretald perfectly. Sometimes it 

» came true, and then folks stared, but who could fol- 

> iow the knave to see how he got to know about things ? 

* Had he been any thing but a barber, it might 
have gone worse with him—wizards got burnt, and 
witches drowned, but a fool mightsay what hethought 
proper.” 


To fill up this outline of his character, it is but 
fair that we should subjoin a specimen of his powers 
of volubility and humour—which will, at the same 
time, serve as a fair example of the writer’s style :— 

‘* Master Ferbitz had long ceased to be a listener, 
for another respectable customer had beckoned him 
into another room. The barber, the moment before 

| to all appearance a good burgher, stubborn and stead- 
fast, was now balancing himself on his toes, and ac. 
compauying the strokes of his razor on the leather 
with the most obsequious grimaces. Before him sat 


> Paw 1Strobant, with his hands upon his massive 


thighs, vouchsafing the operator scarcely a look. But 
even a patrician must be shaved if he wishes to have 
a smooth chin ; and the haughtiest countenance loses 
much of its dignity when enveloped in soapsuds. ‘ I 
wonder,’ began Master Hans, as the suds glistened 
on the face of the senator, and his stumpy red nose 
hung out, like a cliff, over the icehills of soap—‘ I 
wonder what the emperor and the states will say to 
this ?? ‘To what ?? ‘That we are to have an ox 
for burgomaster.’ Herr Strobant put on a face very 
like the animal named, when furious. ‘ Last night 
there was alowing for joy in all the shippens. Such 
honour vas never paid to a beast before ; and when 
the ox is once alderman, then the cows and calves 
are to co:ne into the council. There will be a roaring !’ 
_‘ What do you mean by your barber wit?’ ‘No wit 
at all, your reverence. Do you not know that the 
butchers and sausage-makers have a meeting to-day? 
The senate and burgomas‘er do not suit them ; they 
ar eoivg to complain, to come in, and choose an- 
other.’ ‘Whom?’ ‘ One who is nearest to them, 
they say; one who will help them to earn something ; 
and one who will be heard. Now, what is nearer toa 
butcher than an ox ? Who lets them earn more than 
an ox? Whose voice is further heard than that of 
an ox? Ergo: the butchers could not do better than 
choose an ox.’ ‘Are there any more reasons ?’ ‘ Why 
has the town of Berlina bear in its arms, your reve. 
rence? Because the bears till now have had the 
upper hand ; but now that the bears, buffaloes, and 
such like wild beasts are driven out, the domestic 
animals, they say, should have their day. An ox 
‘would roar louder thana watchman, and would be 
hear y as powerful as a learned senator—against the 


people, I mean, who demand their rights. An ox 


icks straight out ; then why wouldn’t he do for bur 
And when an ox passes by, do not the 
people say, ‘ There goes the ox ?? And when the 
berzomaster passes, do they not say, ‘There goes 
the burgomaster ?? 

_ “© Pawel Strobant’s hide was none of the thinnest ; 
nevertheless, the sting of the barber’s words pierced 
quite as far as a senator of those days could bear, and 
pass it fora joke. 

‘* ¢ And what'would they say, Hans, if the burgo- 
master shut up your head three days in the pillory, 
and made your back taste the rod for your loose 
tongue ?’ 

*** They would say, ‘Well, well! the butchers 
have won the day !’ ” 


We had marked several phrases that seemed to 
indicate that the translator is himself a German, but 
the following passage is so well and forcibly written, 
that we should rather attribute them to a desire to 


Master Hans 
Ferbitz was quite the fashion in Berlin, and, judg- 
ing from the characteristics required of him by our | thing of old times. 


It belonged | 


AN EXECUTION IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


low, under ? 


| 
| sighing : that is my mother. 
child when they killed my mother. 


she had red eyes, and did the cattle harm. 


| like a eat. 


it in velvet and cold. 


the others. 
‘What does that beggar woman want ? 


’ 


and they 


the priest was angry, and bade her go forth, for the 
burgomaster and the senators, with their wives and 
children, were there to tike the sacrament, all 
brushed and combed, in fur and velvet and fine lace, 
and it was not right of my mother to go into the 
church, for she had only rags on her body, and her 
skin was yellow, and she was unwashen; but she 
crept in again into a dark corner, close behind a pil- 
lar, and no one saw her. It came into my mother’s 
head, ‘I am a Christian too, and baptized as they 
are ;? and when the people were all gone, and the 
priests too, and the doors shut, she crept forward, 


herself, by all the saints, only for herself alone. 
She did not want to sell it to the godless Jews, that 
they might cut it and burn it. 
my mother. The wafers burn in a person’s body 
when not given by a priest’s hands It was found 
out, and she was taken and thrown into a dungeon ; 
and then they made her confess that the wafer burnt 
in her body, for they would have it so. The judges 
and senators sat on the Long Bridge in judgment, 


should be burnt. To be sure she should have been 
burnt, but then the host would be burnt in her body, 
so they brought her here before the Spandow door. 
Then they dug a hole before her eyes, and when it 
was as deep as a man’s height or more, they pushed 
my mother into it, and the beadle held me by the 
hand, that IT might see it, and take warning, as they 
said. My mother shrieked, and I cried, for I was a 
child, and did not know what it was to steal wafers ; 
and then they threw the earth in upon her, and she 
shrieked and wrung her hands, and begged. It 
would have melted the heart of a stone. I also cried 
out, and said it would hurt my mother, they should 
not throw any more earth upon her; but they said, I 
had only to wait, she would soon cease crying ; and 
then she begged so piteously, only for one thing, that 
they would give her her child, that she might kiss it 
once more. They let it be so; I feel the kiss yet. 
She could not press me to her; her arms were fast 
already. And then, and then, they stamped with 
their feet upon the loose earth, that my mother might 
not get out again and steal wafers. Do you think 
the earth did not press upon my mother? They all 
said it had happened right to her. The senators said 
she had experienced mercy, for according to the old 
statutes, a woman might be buried alive for stealing 
a coat out of a box, and she had stolen the body of 
the Lord itself, out of God’s house; and all cried, 
Amen!’ ”” 

A writer of Alexis’ singular and original style, 
together with the peculiar idioms that abound in 
the German language, combined to throw great 
difficulties in the way of the translator; and it 
may, therefore, he considered as no mean praise to 
assert that, with the exception of those frequently 
recurring phrases to which we have already alluded, 
W. A. G., as the translator facetiously signs himsel‘, 
has done Alexis all the justice that his arduous un- 
dertaking would admit of. 








The Banker’s Wife ; or, Court and City. A Novel, 
in 3 vols. By Mrs.Gore. Colburn, 1843. 
Mrs. Gore has less of the woman in her writings 

than any other authoress ; so little, indeed, that a 

reader, ignorant of the writer’s name, would not 

suspect that he was perusing the productions of a 

lady’s pen. This masculine character of her works 

was exemplified in a striking manner in her brilliant 





* Breaking the white staff is the ceremony still performed 
in most parts of Germany immediately hefore the executiou 
of a criminal. The judge stands up before the populace, 
and facing the scaffold, he breaks a white staff between his 
two hands. After this is broken, not even a royal warrant 
may stay the execution. Hence a common proverb, signi- 
| fying, to despair of a person; or, finally to condemn any 
one, 





‘‘T know this place well, and can tell you some- 
Do you hear nothing down be- 
When it is quite still, on a summer's 
night, when the grass is asleep, and the stars have 
closed their eyes, then you may hear a knocking and 
I was only a little 
The people said 
At every | 
| door, when she knocked, they set the dogs at her. 
| She was forced to sleep in the heath, or in the hedges, 
bs They got sight of my mother once, as the 
of its occupier, Hans Ferbitz. The beau monde | hens of St. Nicholas were ringing, and the tapers 
burning on the altar, and the priests kneeling before 
She hada mind to go in like 
the others, and to taste of the body of the Lord with 
The burghers and the people murmured, 


ramped and cried, ‘She is a Vandal witch ;’ so 


and stole a wafer out of the casket—only for | 


and broke the white staff over her.* It cost them | 
much dispute; they could not agree whether she | 


of a race now extinct; for barbers in those days | adhere as closely as possible to the original text ; novel entitled ‘‘ Cecil,’’ which she published under 
F seem, by all accounts, to have been gifted with a | always a laudable endeavour, but one which often a veil of mystery, and which, though its authorship 


| was the subject of universal scrutiny, was never 
suspected to be the composition of a woman. The 
novel upon our table is characterised by the same 
excellencies and defects as strike one in her other 
works, with the further fault of having been to 
hastily written. The plot is cleverly designed, the 
characters are drawn wit! 
dialogues are spirited, and the narrative has an ex- 
cellent moral. 

The framework of the tale is the 
wealthy banker, of plebeian birth, who guins 
sion to aristocratic circles, marries a lady of high 
| degree, becomes involved in pecuniary difficulties, 
| is tempted to dishonourable resources in vain hope 
}to save himself from ruin, is exposed, disgraced, 
and dies in a duel. The struggles of this man to 
rise into a circle above his own, his secret anguish 
| when he knows that bankruptcy is impending, but 
|he dares not wear a sad face to the world; the 
gradual steps to dishonour and immorality, until 
he becomes reckless under his accumulated burden 
| of shame, are traced with a powerful hand and with 
|} a profound knowledge of the human heart; and it 
| is scarcely necessary to add, that this novel is one 
| of the few that will repay perusal. 

We extract a single scene, but it is admirably 


a vigorous pencil, the 


history of a 
admis- 


| 


| written. It describes the feelings of th banker 
; after the challenge, and illustrates forcibly the 
| wickedness and folly of a practice which society 


| sanctions even while religion condemns. 
A NIGHT BEFORE A DUEL. 
‘* When Hawlyn reached home, the excitement pro- 


It was not right of | duced by this disastrous succession of events, was 


| still whirring in his brain, and gnawing his heart’s 
|core. Fortunately, the family was at rest. Mrs. 
| Hamlyn had appeared at Lady Vernon’s concert only 
| in obedience to his orders ; and, having been harassed 
| by the pertinacious interrogations of Sir Henry Mid- 
| dlebury (who, knowing few people in the room, had 
attached himself to her side, not only to offer his con- 
gratulations and inquire the names of all the per- 
formers and the various schools of art in which they 
had received their musical education, but the counties 
in which the Marquis of Dartford’s estates were situ- 
ated and the connections of his family), had hastened 
to her pillow ; and Hamlyn, dismissing the footman 
who usually sat up for him, with express instructions 
that Ramsay should biing him his shaving-water at 
a quarter to seven in the morning, was left the only 
person waking in the house; alone, with the tre- 
mendous consciousness that it was perhaps the last 
night he might ever pass under its roof !—Not that 
his soul was easily depressed by desponding presenti- 
ments ; and his irritation not having yet subsided, the 
preponderating feeling in his heart was to pursue,— 
retaliate, —exterminate ! 

** The banker had forgotten that He who assumes 
to himself the privilege of vengeance might extermi- 
nate in his turn! — Moreover, the leading characteristic 
of Hamlyn’s mind was at all times its sanguine self- 
reliance. Like most people who put not their trust 
in PRovIDENCE,—like most people reliant on the 
intervention of chance,—it cost him little mor to 
expect miracles from its operation, than trifles. Half 
of the errors of his life arose from this rash confidence, 
All he had misappropriated of the property of his 
clients, he firmly expected to replace. He was fully 
persuaded that some happy combination of luck would 
enable him to repair the disorder he had created, 
| And now, with a duel on his hands,—a duel with a 
young and adroit antagonist,—a duel in which public 
| feeling, if not the cause of justice, would be wholly 
| on the adverse side,—he confidently expected to des- 
patch his business in Battersea-fields, as coolly, me- 
| thodically, and triumphantly, as his business on the 
| Stock Exchange ! 

‘¢ His utmost efforts, therefore, towards ‘ setting 
| his house in order’ consisted in addressing a few lines 
| to Spilsby, with instructions on certain points of busi- 
| ness to be despatched on the morrow, in case he was 
| unable to reach Lombard-street at an early hour; 
| which he determined to forward into the city by ‘"e 
| same conveyance that took him to the residence of his 
| second, the Hon. Colonel Frampton, who had pro- 

mised to drive bim to the ground. 

‘‘ He next committed to the flames a few papers 
| from his bureau, which were not calculated for the 
scrutiny of his family in case he should meet with mis- 
| chance, and have to resign his keys to the keeping of 
| his wife. The bloodless nature of most duels arising 
| out of parliamentaty squabbles, seemed to ensure him 
| against any thing beyond this. On recalling to mind 
the various hostile meetings which had occurred for 
the last twenty years, under similar provocation, he 
could not remember one in which the interference of 
seconds had not been of the most exemplary nature, 

“* Nevertheless, as his excitement subsided, and his 
thirst for vengeance grew slack under the influence of 
anxiety touching the unfavourable impression the ad- 
‘ ministration of a severe lesson to his antagonist might 
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produce on his reputation, as a man of business, his 
spirits became somewhat depressed. Ere he retired 
to the small bed-room which for some years past he 
had occupied, on the plea of the disturbance his early 
hours created to Mrs. Hamlyn, he entered the draw- 
ing room, now cold, silent, deserted, and imperfectly 
lighted by the single wax taper he carried in his hand. 
The air was fragrant with the fine exotics adorning 
the flower.stands; and the light, dim as it was, of the 
taper he held, fe'l upon a thousand gorgeous objects ; 
magnificent vases, marble tables, entablatures of 
malachite and coral, and all the splendid luxury of 
pietra dura and marqueleriec. 

‘¢ He seemed to notice, for the first time, the downy 
softness of the rich Aubusson carpet under his feet ; 
the glitter of the splendid lustres over his head. Like 
the Cardinal de Richelieu, when discovered by his 
secretary early one morning a few weeks previous to 
his decease, taking a solitary leave of the beloved 
pictures and exquisite statues of his gallery, the eyes 





of the banker lingered tenderly upon the gaudy objects, 
for the enjoyment and display of which he had perilled | 
the credit of an honest name, and the peace and | 
welfare of hundreds of confiding victims ! 

** At length, just as he was on the point of receding 
with noiseless steps from the room over which slept 
his gentle wife aud happy daughter, whose dreams 
were at that moment roseate with the brightest hues 
of youthful love, the light he held fell upon the gaudy 
frame of a large picture, to which, for some years 
past, his eyes had never once been directed ; and, for 
some minutes, they were now riveted upon it, as by a 
master-spell. 

**Tt was a portrait,—a full-length portrait from 
the pencil of Lawrence ; representing Mrs. Hamlyn— 
no! not Mrs. Hamlyn— Sophia, at the climax of her 
youthful loveliness, a year after her marriage, with 
her first-born resting on her knee. 


** The picture had been begun at his father’s sug- 
gestion, while the young bride was yet an idol at 
Dean Park; the child being added during the slow 
completion of the portrait, as an after-thought of his 
own. In himself, one of the loveliest infants ever 
seen, little Walter derived new beauties from the 
graceful pencil of the artist; and well did Hamlyn 
remember how fondly he had assisted in keepiag the 
child quiet during the tedious task of sitting, by 
holding before his little laughing eyes the very toy 
which, in the picture before him, figured in the hand 
of the smiling, exulting mother. The force of asso 
ciation brought back with life-like force to the 
hanker’s mind the soft, warm grasp of those dimpled 
baby hands. Yet, at that moment, his own were cold 
as death, and hard with the clench of suppressed 
emotion !— 


‘* From the soft and sinuous outline of the half- 
naked babe, the eyes of Hamlyn wandered to the face 
of the mother. But could those clustering curls— 
those sparkling eyes—those blooming cheeks—ever 
have been the features of his wife? Where was that 
woman gone? What had become of her? She 
could not have lapsed into the pale, sad, silent, spirit- 
less being who sat by his household board—she could 
not have progressed into the suffering mother who 
bore her cross so meekly! For a moment, Sophia 
Harrington as he had first beheld her—joyous, bril- 
liant, beautiful, beloved—recurred to his mind; and 
in reflecting on the transformation his conduct had 
effected, so heavy a sigh arose from the depths of his 
soul, that he had ample need to recur anew for conso- 
lation to the face of that beloved son whose mature 
years fulfilled all the promise of their youthful grace. 
The passionate joy with which he had hailed the birth 
of his first-born, seemed to have prolonged its in- 
fluence even until now, with a rapture unsusceptible 
of decay. 

‘* « T should like to have shaken hands again with 
Walter !’ was his closing reflection, as he quitted the 
room and slowly ascended the stairs. ‘In these 
cases, one never knows what may happen. I should 
like to have shaken hands first with Walter.’ 

“* Next morning it excited no surprise among his 
servants that their ever active master should be astir 
an hour earlier than usual. For a moment, indeed, it 
struck Ramsay as extraordinary that Mr. Hamlyn 
should say he did not choose to wait for his cabriolet 
(which he pretended to have forgotten to order over- 
night); but that, being in a hurry, he would walk to 
the nearest coach-stand. Nay, even had the butler 
surmised that his master was going out to fight a 
duel, so convinced was he of the propriety and de- 
corum of every measure of Mr. Hamlyn, that he 
would have felt persuaded some new canon of the 
law had, unknown to himself, authorised and legalised 
such a breach of the peace.” 











Lord Dacre, of Gilsland; a Novel. By EuizaBetu 
M. Srewart. In 3 vols. London. Newby. 
As it is the province of Tue Critic to intro- 

duce to its readers, however briefly, all works 

having any pretension to a place in the library, we 
may not omit to notice Miss Stewart’s novel, albeit 
out of a certain gallantry, which Tue Critic con- 





fesses to be a weakness of his nature, he feels the 
utmost reluctance to do so. For duty and inclina- 
tion are brought into unpleasing conflict in the 
performance of this task. Fain would he praise, 
or pass in silence that which he could not approve ; 
but truth demands somewhat more than such a 
silent introduction of this book to the readers of 
Tue Critic. We are compelled to say of it that 
it is altogether unworthy of their notice, and to 
advise them by no means to trouble themselves to 
send for it. It is in the worst style of the old 
Minerva Press novels; a melange of murders, a 


| miscellany o ‘the horrible, the unnatural, and the 
| supernatural, thrown together without taste or 


ingenuity. Conceived by a disordered fancy, the 
tale is written in the style of a milliner, and is 
fitted only for the perusal of those who, having 
supped full of horrors, want something of over- 
whelming stimulus as a finish, or, as the Americans 
say, to fill up the chinks. 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
Borgia; a Tragedy. By Henry T. Wortey, 

Esq. London, 1843. Saunders ard Otley. 

Tue author informs us in his preface that this 
tragedy owes its origin to the drama of Victor 
Hugo, which he witnessed on the Paris stage some 
years ago; but he adds that he has adopted little 
more than the general outline of the play, and that 
the disadvantage of constraint, arising from the 
presence of the original in his mind, has more than 
counterbalanced the benefit that has accrued from 
the loan of a subject. 

It is certainly to be regretted that Mr. Worley 
should have subjected himself to this inconvenience, 
when he might so easily have wrought unfettered, 
and without the necessity for such an admission as 
that he feels ‘‘ conscious that his attempt to engraft 
even this slight production upon a foreign stem 
has been accompanied by a certain want of flexibi- 
lity and ease from which it might, under other cir- 
cumstances, haply have been free.’”?’ Among the 
vast range of dramatic incidents recorded by 
history, he might have selected one worthy of his 
powers that had not been treated before, and thus 
he might have avoided the stiffness which, he truly 
says, the drama before us exhibits, and the cause of 
which he thus explains. 

The first question that presents itself to the critic 
is, whether the character of Lucretia Borgia be a fit 
theme for the drama. Victor Hugo has handled it with 
his wonted power, but his genius revels in the horri- 
ble; the school of which he was the founder was the 
reaction from the stiffness of classical pedantry, 
and it sought to shew how entirely it was eman- 
cipated by rushing into the opposite extreme of ro- 
mantic extravagance, revelling in maniacal melo- 
dramas, aiming only to make a sensation, and 
feeding its followers with stronger and still stronger 
meats, until the force of fancy could no further go, 
or readers were unable to follow its mad flights, and 
the horrors piled upon horrors came toppling down 
upon the heads of the architects, who passed out of 
popularity almost as speedily as they had been 
mounted into it. ‘‘ Lucretia Borgia’’ was one of 
the wildest productions of this school, and it was 
made endurable only by the genius which sparkled 
in every page, and for whose sake the reader 
almost forgave the bad taste that could have adopted 
such a theme for poetry, and so have handled it. 

Mr. Worley has prudently avoided many of the 
worst faults of his prototype. He has stripped the 
drama of four-fifths of its horrors, indecencies, and 
immoralities, but we are not sure that he has not, 
at the same time, shorn it of a large portion of its 
interest. Lucretia Borgia was a monster, and we 
are not willing that she should be deprived of an 
atom of the execration which history has heaped 
upon her memory. To spare her one hideous trait 
is to destroy her identity, not to make her more 
agreeable. Pity it is that, if Mr. Worley was re- 
solved to devote a drama to her, he did not do so 
with the daring design of Victor Hugo, and limn 
her as black as a certain personage is usually 
described, though said not to be so black as he is 
painted. Lucretia Borgia may not have been, and 
probably was not, quite such a demon as his- 
tory (which must have its unredeemed 
scoundrels as well as its faultless demi-gods, 
though neither are found in actual life) has re- 
presented her; but, forthe purposes of the drama, 





Mr. Worley should neither have changed the ca 


tastrophe, nor omitted any incident of horror, even 











though it might have verged upon the revolting. 
Nor was it necessary to apologize for putting into 
the mouths of his personages ‘‘ atrocious senti- 
ments, sophistical opinions,’’ and ‘‘ coarse phrase. 


ology.’’ He could not have done otherwise. It 
would have been somewhat startling to have listened 
to humane sentiment and the language of a noble 
nature from a wretch like Lucretia, 

With these preliminary remarks upon the general 
features of the drama, as described in the preface, 
we proceed to examine it more in detail, and sub- 


scribing to the correctness of Mr. Worley’s views of — 


the constraint to which the partial adoption of the 
plot of a contemporary has subjected him, we must | 
express our regret that the powers which he un- © 
doubtedly possesses had not been employed in a 
field where they might have had full scope for their 
untrammeled exercise. 





The first scene of the first act introduces us to a | 


terrace in front of the Barbarego Palace, at Venice, 


where certain noble Romans in the service of Venice | 
One 
Oloferno tells this story, and it is a fair specimen ~ 


meet and talk over the doings of the Borgias. 


of Mr. Worley’s style :— 


“« *Twas on the night, then, ye have heard from Jeppo, 
The place being that he hath narrated to ye, 
That a poor boatman, one George Schiavoni, 
Who, from a vessel’s deck moor’d i’ the Tiber, 
Watch’d certain merchandise, beheld a sight 
That made his blood run cold. Two cavaliers, 
Muffled and mask’d, that turn’d at every step 
Their faces o’er their shoulders, as though some 
Strong terror dogg’d their heels, approach’d the place 
Near where the vessel lay. Next came two more, 
And then three others follow’d, seven in all. 
One of the company bestrode a steed 
Black as the night he rode in, on whose quarters 
The boatman clearly saw, so close he came, : 
A human corpse, flung crosswise; the head hanging 
Down on one side, the legs upon the other, 
Pillion of pale mortality. The rider — 
Back’d his horse to the brink, ard while the rest 
Kept keenest watch at every point that none 
O’erpeep’d the unholy deed, the muffled twain 
Grasp’d the poor carcase, one on either side; 
And, weighing it an instant on their arms, 
So all their force to gather for the fling, 
Heaved it into the stream. For a brief moment, 
But which within itself did hold an age, 
For so time paused, his wing with horror laden ; 
The horseman listen’d to the splashing voice 
Of the vex’d water, in whose hiding lap 
From every eye but One, for ever passed 
The unsuspected corpse; then, with stretch’d hand, 
Pointing to some large object on the surface, 
Demanded what it was? One of the twain, 
In a low whisper, pitch’d to murder’s key, — 
That through the smooth and ebon pall of night 
Pierced like a sword, made answer— 
‘ May it please Monseigneur’—mark ye well the phrase— 
“It is Monseigneur’s mantle ’—which, scarce said, 
He seized a massive stone, and, with a just aim, 
Striking the floating tell-tale, drove it deep 
*Neath the secreting stream. Their dark deed done, 
That guilty company, no more words spoke, 
Turn’d from the river’s bank, taking the road 
That leads to the cathedral.’’ 

Gubetta adds that the name of the dead rider was 
John Borgia—the living one was Cesar ;—it fur- 
ther comes out in the dialogue that the cause of this 
fratricide was jealousy, both the brothers being in 
love with their sister, Lucretia Borgia, who, it was 
added, had a child some years before she was a wife. 
A sort of summary of this family compact is thus 
delicately hinted by Gubetta :— 

‘¢ But there’s another that knows more than I, 
And that’s Lucretia Borgia ; 
And there’s another that knows more than she, 
And that’s her brother Ceesar ; 
And there’s another that knows more than he, 
And that’s the Pope, their father ; 
Marry, if there be any doth know more 
Of the a7 of iniquity than the Pope doth, 
’ Tis the foul fiend himself; so ends my climax.’” 





While they are talking, Lucretia enters, and com- 
municates freely with Gubetta about a variety of 
persons whom she had imprisoned or poisoned, or 
ordered to be poisoned ; and when Gubetia has 
gone through the list, she, to his amazement, orders 
all of them who were yet living to be released forth- 
with. In vain he reasons with her against this fit 
of virtue. Even persuasions powerful as these fail 
to move her from her purpose :— 


* Madam, I do entreat you to give time 
To this new fantasy, that thought may weigh 
What thoughtless impulse out of hand would act, 
All things are adverse to it; most your life 
By mercy made less sure, for wrongs impos’d 
Beget more vengeance in the heart of man 
Redeem’d than they can cancel, and falls 
Not on good grounds alone but stony places, 
Compassion is a weakness in a king 
And mighty sceptres turn to gilded sticks 
In hands that wield them not wherewith to break 
The stubborn pates of those that bow not down, 
Suspicion and her shadow, which is death, 
Make tyrants terrible whom fear makes safe : 
Great Czesar doubted Cassius ; had he quench’d 
His doubts in Cassius’ blood, Ceesar had lived; 
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~ goes to sleep ; for she addresses him thus :— 
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a ?Mongst thy mind’s habitants as the fond kind nurse 





. Shoots through me with that word! Mysterious being ! 
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That crushing not the snake beneath his heel 
Was for his proper folly fitly slain.”’ 


Of course there is a motive for this. Lucretia 
' answers his arguments with the following well-writ- 
ten speech :— 


‘* Mine oldest, ablest counsellor! Come hither to me: 
I’d speak with thee—speak very frankly with thee. 
Doth never thought, Gubetta, never wish— 

A little lurking wish, less own’d than felt, 

For zeal! of friends—the general good word, 
Kinsmen’s affection, or the single love : 

That should hoard up its heart’s whole wealth in thee, 
Come over thee, and like a gentle rain 

That doth the long-constringing winter end 

Thaw thee intoa man? O, my Gubetta! 

When thievish time hath clotted the thick blood, 
Unedged the subtle soul, and to a piece 

Of shivering and shrunk flesh, that lacks the strength 
To minister to its own exigencies, 

These forceful frames reduced, who would fain 

Pass the poor lag and leavings of his days 

Robb’d of all reverence, garnish’d with no grace 

Of goodly memories that best gild grey hairs ; 

But i’ the worldly estimation be 

As pitiful, poor, and loathly as he is 

In Fis own sense of being? Mine old servant, 

Pray you deal soothly with me.’’ 


' She then confesses that she has fallen in love with 
one Gennaro, who enters, and, it would appear, 


** Beautiful boy ! 
Had I ne’er seen thee waking, loveliest in 
The sleep that now enfolds thee, life’s half-owner, 
Let me take hold of this unconscious hand 
And make it piece with mine. Would that I knew 
On what phantasmic shore of golden thoughts 
Thine unimprison’d soul keeps holiday, 
That I might meet it there, teaching my fancy 
To wing a flight like thine. See how his lips 
Part with a new-born smile, and a calm glow 
Such as doth brighten good men’s close of breath 
Makes sunset of his aspect, 
And tender as the down of angel’s wings, 
Lies the soft flesh upon his sleeping cheek ! 
Slumber on, boy! 
I’ll watch the while, that if the changeful hand 
Of the capricious Morpheus, king of dreams, 
With chilling clouds o’ercomes thy vision’s noon, 
I may straight wake thee! ’’ 


While she is watching him, the Duke enters, and 
| falls into a fit of jealousy, but goes out again, with- 
| out being seen by her ; a short love scene follows, 

but nothing comes of it. 
» The second scene re-introduces Lucretia and Gen- 
} -naro in a more retired part of the garden. Gennaro 
relates his history, and there is much merit in the 
manner of it :— 


** LUCRETIA BORGIA. 
** I do not ask thy heart, for that’s another’s 
That hath not half my years. 


* GENNARO. 
‘© What wouldst have then ? 


* LUCRETIA BORGIA. 
“¢ I'd have thee feel towards me as thou hadst 
Known me from infancy—as though the first 
Of thy young thoughts back-running memory finds 
Were of some little pleasure I had wrought thee 
Sweeter than largest after ones; I would be 


Had carried thee: coax’d thee with hushing tales, 
Oft baulk’d thy humours, yet not chidingly 

But only of her fears ; taught thee thy prayers, 
And how to crook thy knees, how build thy hands 
I’ the uttering them; was to thee i’ the place 

Of the lost trunk and fountain of thy life 

‘That thou didst never see. 


‘ GENNARO. 
‘* Where’s the hot blood 
That did with such a quick and filling tide 
Course through my ridgy veins? Queen-seeming 
stranger, 
What’s i’ thy words that they should have such power 
More than the natural ? 


** LUCRETIA BORGIA. 
** *Tis an honest power, 
Come it from where it will. Hast ever wish’d 
That thou hadst known thy mother ? 


** GENNARO. 
‘© What a thrill 


Majestic as mysterious—fair as both— 
I do adjure thee, answer me, Did’st thou know her ? 


** LUCRETIA BORGIA. 
4¢ Even as she knew herself ; she was a woman 
Being much sinn’d against had done much sin ; 
But they that told her evil nothing told 
‘Of the offence that caus’d it. 
‘* GENNARO. 
“* My poor mother! 
** LUCRETIA BORGIA. 
“¢ Bless thee for speaking of her in such tone! 
I am sure thou wouldst have loved her, hadst thou 
‘known her. 
** GENNARO. 
‘* Oh, tell me of her— 

‘Beseech thee tell me of her! On my knees, 
I do implore thee tell me all thou knowest 
Of her whom I am part of! Oh, how often— 
How earnestly, yet ever to no end, 
Have I entreated of the rugged hind 
With whom I pass’d my years, till the last twain— 
A cold and clownish herdsman, of scant speech, 
That had his dwelling ’midst the Apennine,— 


If they still lived? and twenty other questions, 
That curious Nature prompted, to all which 
Either he answer’d nothing, or with speech 
Purposely from the purpose strove to turn 
My thoughts to other things. 
“ LUCRETIA BORGIA. 
** Did never word, 
In some soft moment that the sternest have 
When they feel*happy, from his lips escape 
Whence thou might’st guess their name ” {Bethink thee, 
Gennaro ! 
Did he say nothing to thee ? 
“* GENNARO. 
“ Nothing, lady, 
Or what did ’mount to nothing; thus much only: 
Being one day wearied with my urgency, 
For so I did his patience importune 
Even as the unjust judge— 
He told me that my father died ere I 
Could syllable his name, and my poor mother, 
Girt with strong enemies that strove to quench 
My infant and new-lighted spark of life, 
Gave me in charge to him. Their name, their country, 
Condition, and strange accidents of life, 
(For strange they must have been that did so chance, 
Of these he dropp’d no hint. 
“LUCRETIA BORGIA. 
“ Why didst thou leave him ? 
“ GENNARO. 
Because I did not love him, nor the life 
I led with him.”’ 


On her dropping some hint about Borgia, he ex- 
presses a loathing at the very name. The colloquy 


already introduced. 

The Second Act opens with a street in Ferrara, 
before the palace of the Duchess, who enters, and 
soliloquizes thus on murder :— 

“© What doth it matter if the man that liv’d 

A hundred years ago, liv’d out his time 

Or had his thread cut short before ’twas spun ? 
Truly no more 

Than it doth matter if the meal we ate 

Three days ago was plentiful or lean ; 

For the past hath no value, or but moves 

Our grief that it is gone, as odorous casks, 

Being empty, make us envy they were full. 

It is not murder, but the doing murder 

That makes men toss o’ nights. Who stabs 2 man 
Sets up a picture that will not rub out, 

While kings, that from the distance warrant death, 
Not seeing death, know nothing of the pangs 
Actual assassins suffer. What men call 
Conscience, is corporal, dwelling in the eye ; 
Nor, greyhound-like, hath any faculty 

To find the quarry that it cannot see. 

I have writ many murders—look’d on none— 
Being robuster of the soul than body; 

So the poor spendthrift, with his pen, bids pay 

A thousand ducats that being counted out 

In his own presence, ducat after ducat, 

He had no heart to part from; and so cheeks 
Have blanch’d at coffins that could smile at death, 
And thoughts of to be buried made to quake 

A bosom that had flutter’d not to die.’’ 


Gubetta joins her, and they plot the destruction, 
by poison, of the Signiors of Venice, at a feast to 
which they are to be invited. The noble Romans 
already introduced to us enter soon afterwards, and 
are bidden to the feast. Gubetta requests Gennaro 
to go with him to the Duchess. He refuses, and 
with his sword defaces the armorial bearings over 
the palace gate. The next scenediscovers Lucretia 
walking in the palace garden with her page, anx- 
iously waiting the coming of Gennaro, and she di- 
rects one Apostolo to seize him, and bring him to 
her by force, but not to harm him. In the third 
scene this capture is accomplished. The next scene 
is in the Duke’s palace, and he is discovered sitting 
at atable, with guards in the rear. He soliloquizes 
on the infidelity of his consort ; an anonymous 
letter informs him that her minion Gennaro had 
defaced the armorial bearings, and that he is now 
under arrest. While he is pondering what to do, 
Lucretia Borgia enters. She demands the death 
of the person who had insulted the palace with his 
sword. The Duke, delighted, swears he shall not 
escape the doom. A curtain is drawn aside, and 
Gennaro is seen, a prisoner. The Duke tells the 
doting woman that there is the offender. She changes 
her tone, and now implores bis life. The Duke 
falls into a terrible passion, and calls her many dis- 
agreeable names. Lwueretia, unable to procure his 
release by her entreaties, concludes by requesting 
only that he might die by poison, and not by the 
hands of the public executioner ; poison is brought, 
he drinks ; the Duke quits the stage ; Lucretia tells 
him, that she has so drugged the draught that it 
will not harm him ; he answers with angry upbraid- 
ings, and they part. 

The third and last act, opens witha soliloquy by 
Gubetta, in the street, who moralizes very virtu- 
ously. To him the aforesaid noble Romans enter, 
and a dialogue ensues, which does not so much ad- 





Who were my parents—what their lot of life— 
Why they did quit me to the alien hand, 


is interrupted by the entrance of the noble Romans | 


palace, who, in a repentant mood, actually ventures 
| upon a prayer, and swears to live 
ae Henceforth as saints have liv'd; wash from my hands 
rhe branded blackness out, and for a robe 
Of new-donn'd innocence and fresh-born faith, 
Fling the old slough of sin.”’ 

She prayed for a sign that she should be forgiven 
the past ; but no sign appearing, she exclaims, i” 
despair, that she might 

* As well 
Slay the sheep as the lamb, for the crime’s one, 
And one the punishment! "’ 
and directs Gubet/a not to spare the Signiors. 

In the next scene, we have the Duke again, who 

| is informed that Gennaro is not dead, as he had ex- 
pected, whereat he is much annoyed. The banquet- 
ting-room is the scene of the drama’s close. Gu- 
betta gives the poisoned cup to the noble Romans}; 
| while they are standing to drink, folding doors fly 
; open, and Lucretia is seen watching them; the 
| guards seize the victims, one of whom dies upon the 
stage ; Lucretia soliloquizes over the dead body ; 
| Gennaro enters, and, maddened by the sight of 
his friend Maffio dead, tries to stab the Duchess, 
but, changing his mind, turns the sword to his own 
| breast ; she endeavours to prevent him, upon which 
the Duke rushes in and kills him, and Lucretia 
winds up the drama by a vow to go to a nunnery, 
where, she says, 


“ Henceforward will I hide myself, and there 
' Anticipate the inevitable Hell! ’’ 

From this outline the reader will be enabled to 
form a just judgment of the merits of Mr. Worley’s 
drama, which are many, while its faults are those 
which practice will amend, and a happier theme 
avoid. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Heath's Book of Beauty, 1844; with beautifully 
finished Engravings, from Drawings by the first 
Artists. Edited by the Countess of BLessinc- 
Ton. London. Longman and Co. 

Tue same editor, and many of the same contri- 
butors as those of ‘‘ The Keepsake,’’ with addi- 
tions that add much value to the list, introduce 
this work to the public; and it combines attractions 
which cannot fail to ensure for it extensive popu- 
larity. The rich binding will allure some, the sub- 
jects of the portraits others, the excellence of the 
engravings many, and still more will be interested 
by the literary contents, which will exclusively com- 
mand our attention here, the merits of the volume 
as a work of art being discussed in the pages appro- 
priated to art. 

We have said so much of ‘‘ The Keepsake,’’ that 
it will be unnecessary to repeat here the comments 
made upon such of the contributors as appear in 
‘The Book of Beauty ”’ also; and therefore we 
shall limit our notices to the writers who are to be 
found exclusively in the latter. And first of these is 
Miss Sparrow, whose powerful tale of the cholera in 
Ireland, which she has entitled ‘‘ The Trial of Con- 
stancy,”’ will be read with great interest, not so much 
for the performance as for the promise it indicates. 
Then there is the honoured name of Walter Savage 
Landor, who contributes one of his ‘* Imaginary 
Conversations.”” Sir Gardner Wilkinson Has fa- 
voared the editor with the following passage from 
his note-book :— , 

THE AMAZONS. 

‘« History, fable, and sculpture, have all celebrated 
the amazons of old. The early Greeks gloried in 
having been able to defeat those female warriors, their 
assistance was welcomed by Priam during the siege 
of Troy, and their skill in war was the theme of many 
an ancient tale. Even etymology was called in to 
prove their existence by its elastic property; and the 
process by which they were fitted for handling the bow 
was described with appropriate gravity, though con- 
trary to the authority of ancient sculpture. 

‘* To the present day some have admitted, others 

have doubted, the existence of those not very feminine 

heroes; and the more matter-of-fact belief of some 
modern writers has confined their exploits, and their 
existence as a nation, within very narrow limits. 

Most accounts fix their abode in Sarmatia, whither 

they are said to have retired from the coasts of the 

Black Sea; and to Asia is given the honour, if honour 

it be, of having this unlady-like community. But 

Africa has had and still has its amazons; though 

seldom noticed by old writers, and only known in 

modern times through the discoveries made by order 
of Mohammed Ali on the banks of the White Nile, 

‘* Diodorus, after censuring the belief of their be- 





vance the plot as every dialogue ought todo. The 
second scene shews Lucreéia in a chamber in the 


ing confined to Asia, asserts that the African amazons 
were much more ancient, having existed many ages 
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b fore the Trojan war, and introduces Myrina, their 
q en, asa friend of Horus, the son of Isis, in the 
fabulous ages of that most antique country, Egypt. 

‘fue ancient Amazons, with an ultra-old-maid 
aversion to men, either killed all the males of their 
community, or maimed them in such a manner as to 
prevent their taking part in war ; and any young 
woman who, with disinterested public spirit, was 
williag to benefit the state, by increasing the Amazo- 
nian family, was first obliged to prove her hatred of 
maukiod by killing three men. The birth of a son 
and eir was the last wish of a mother, and the | 
stringling of unwelcome male children was a parental | 
duty. Such was a custom, or believed to be a cus- 
tun, of those good old times. In these quiet days 
wo ien are fortunately less enthusiastic, and chil- 
dren enjoy a more agreeable fate: boys are not 
strangled; and girls are not doomed to suffer under 
a hot iron, or to force themselves to an unnatural 
love f battle-axes and war. The modern Amazons 
of Africa, though assuming the character of warriors, 
neith-r destroy their offspring nor pretend to the 
sover ignty of the country they inhabit ; and they 
are contented with the duties of body-guards to the 
hing. They do not, however, appear to leave him 
muc: liberty in the choice of his associates, and 
noo eis permitted to approach him but his minis- 
t rs 

‘* The expedition sent by the present ruler of 
Egypt to explore the course and source of the White 
Nile have obtained much curious information res- 
pecting that part of Africa. The first, composed of 
for hundred men, under a Turkish officer, Sehim Bin- 
bas ii, a captain in the Egyptian navy, after having 
pea trated, by water, to the distance of one hundred 
a d thirty-five days’ journey above Khartoom, was 
obiiged to return, from the lowness of the river at 
th t season. The results of that expedition were few, 
owing to the inexperience of the persons employed 
in naking astronomical observations, and other re- 
quisttes for geographical accuracy. Sufficient, 
however, was learned to shew that the direc- 
tion of the White River differed much from that 
previous y laid down in our maps; that it had no 
branches coming from the west, but merely marsh- 
lands on that side; that some tributary streams did 
come from the eastward; that no range of high 
mountains existed in the vicinity ; and that Bahr-el- 
abiad, or White River, as far as they had traced it, 
conti iued in nearly the same southerly direction, and 
lay even to the east of the meridian of Cairo. 

“The second expedition had the advantage of being 

accoinpanied by two Europeans. It ascended as high 
as latitude 4 deg. 42 min., and the river was not 
only f und to come from the eastward, without a sin- 
gle riburtary stream from the west, but appeared to 
rise t) the south of the hills of the Galla country, 
where geographers had hitherto erroneously placed 
the Mountains of the Moon. 
_ * Va ious tribes of wild people succeed each other 
in this tract, genevally at war with their neighbours ; 
some of whom treated the strangers as friends, some 
as evemies, The most remarkable were the Shelooks, 
the Denkas, and the Behrs. The first are remarkable 
for tieir lofty stature ; the Denkas, for their worship 
of the moon, and for the singular custom of abstaining 
from ‘ ostiiities the momentitrises above the horizon ; 
and the Behrs for a strange regulation respecting the 
ceath of their king, and for their having a body guard 
of women to protect his person. The royal abode is 
about four wiles from the river ; its approach is con- 
ceale within the thickets of a large forest ; and all 
access to it is cut off by deep ravines, that are filled 
with water during the inundation. Besides these 
advan‘ages of position, it is guarded by the rigorous 
vigilance of two bands of female warriors, who allow 
no one to approach the king’s person except his two 
ministers, These even are forbidden to enter the 
sacred precincts of the interior, from which the king 
comes ‘orth to meet them and hold a council ; and 
the only occasion when theyareadmitted to the private 
apartments of the king is when he is attacked by a 
mortal disease. Their presence is then required at 
his be ‘side, and the custom of their country imposes 
upon them the duty of strangling the auyust patient, 
lest he should die a plebeian natural death, like the 
meanest ot his subjects. 

“*Tois mode of disposing of a king seems to have 
been adopted in Ethiopia from a very early period, 
with a -light variation in the mode of determining the 
proper t me of his death; for we are told by the same 
Dio «rus, that the priests, whenever they pleased, sent 
to the king to say the gods had ordered him to die, 
and these ‘ good easy men,’ one after another, obeyed 
their orders as readily as a Turkish Pasha puts his 
neck into the bowstring of the Sultan’s envoy. At 
last one of them, Ergamenes, more tenacious of life 
than his predecessors, resisted the sacred command, 
and puta stop to the custom. He had been studying 
Greek p/ilosophy, and reading many an_ heretical 
book, until he had learned to judge for himself, and 
doubt tve divine authority of the priesthood. This 
cautious class of beings bad not yet hit upon the 
expelient of excluding profane wisdom from their 
country ; and though they had arrived at the-point 
of treating all the rest of the community as children, 


they had not yet invented a list of forbidden books, 
either for fear of its being a good inventory of bad 
things, or, more probably, from their own ignorance ; 
and Ergamenes became too enlightened to depend for 
life on the caprice of the priests. Feigning, therefore, 
to celebrate a grand ceremony, he induced them all to 
attend at one of the high places; where, having a 
number of armed menin readiness, heput them all to 
death, and instituted new laws, to the great comfort 
of himself and his successors. ’ 

‘‘ Whether the expedition of Mohammed Ali, or 
future intercourse with civilised people, will effect a 
similar change in the institutions of the Behrs, it is 
difficult to say ; it is, however, to be hoped that no 
disagreement between them and the Turks will lead 
to another battle of the Amazons ; and that, as the 
Turks cannot emulate the Greeks in recording the 
strange combat in sculpture, they will not imitate 
them in a real war with the female warriors of the 
present day.’’ 


The author of ‘‘ The Remembrances of a Monthly 
Nurse ’’ has given a capital German tale, called 
‘* Studenten Kneipe,’’ full of adventure. Among 
the poets who appear in this volume only arc, 
Lander, Horace Smith, C. Swain, Henry Hal- 
lam, Mrs. Romer, Sir E. L. Bulwer, R. M. 
Milnes, M. P., A. B. Cochrane, M.P., and J. W. 
Denison, M.P. From the various contributions of 
this class we shall select a few of the best for the 
amusement of our readers ; and if the poetry in this 
volume be better than that of The Keepsake, it is 
doubtless due to the inspiration of the theme. He 
can be no poet whom the lovely faces and forms 
limned in this ‘‘ Book of Beauty’’ would not inspire. 
Mark how even the grave historian is a/most kindled 
into poetry by gazing upon the portrait of Mrs. 
Simon Digby :— 


LINES ON MRS. SIMON DIGBY. 


BY HENRY HALLAM, ESQ@., AUTHOR OF “‘ THE MIDDLE 
AGES,’’ ETC. 
‘“* Bright be thy path in Beauty’s gay career, 
And fair the Spring of life’s just opening year. 
Enjoy the hour, while Youth and Hope are warm— 
While gleams with rainbow hues thy fairy-form ; 
And oh! may Time but shift the changeful scene 
For sweeter cares and pleasures more serene, 
And these enchanting moments leave behind 
The tranquil bosom, and the cultured mind !’? 


The following is a conceit, it is true, but yet a 
clever one, and admirably characteristic of the 
author :— 

‘“ CONTENT AND DESIRE. 
** BY SIR EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, BART. 


‘¢ There rested on a heap of stone 
A quiet, but a shadowy Form ; 
A thousand Tempests there had blown, 
And still as calm It kept Its throne— 
A smiler on the storm ! 
‘* There skimm’d the earth and roved the air 
A Shape on restless wings, 
For ever, be it foul or fair, 
Fluttering, and seeking here and there 
For undiscovered things. 


** An Angel came from Heaven, and bore 
The silent Shade on high, 
Half-seen, with dim clouds floating o’er, 
To dwell, and smile for evermore 
Within the farthest sky ! 


‘* The Flutterer on the wing, that ne’er 
Till then a goal had guess’d, 
Beholds the silent Shadow there, 
Skims Earth no more, but through the air, 
For ever upward, seeks to share, 
In vain—the Calm One’s rest ! 


** A guide that leads all human-kind 
That wingéd Fool is given— 
For aye to seek, and ne’er to find 
Till Earth be o’er—the Shade enshrined 
In clouds—but clouds of Heaven! ’’ 


Weare very much pleased with the conception and 
execution of 
“THE HAREEM. 
‘* BY R. M. MILNES, ESQ. M.P. 


‘* Behind the lattice closely laced 

With filagree of choice design,— 
Behind the veil whose depth is traced 

By many a complicated line,— 
Behind the lofty garden-wall, 

Where stranger face can ne’er surprise, 
That inner world her all-in-a!l, 

The Eastern Woman lives and dies, 


** Husband and children round her draw 
The narrow circle where she rests ;— 
His will the single perfect law, 
That scarce with choice her mind molests; 
Their birth and tutelage the ground 
And meaning of her life on earth, 
She knows not elsewhere could be found 
The measure of a woman’s worth. 


“ If young and beautiful, she dwells 
An idol in a secret shrine, 
Where one high-priest alone dispels 
The solitude of charms divine. 
And in his happiness she lives, 
And in his honour has her own, 





And dreams not that the love she gives 
Can be too much for him alone. 


‘* Within the gay kiosk reclined, 

Above the scent of lemon groves, 
Where bubbling fountains woo the wind, 

And birds make musie to their loves, 
She lives a kind of faéry life, 

In sisterhoed of fruits and flowers, 
Unconscious of the outer strife 

That wears the palpitating hours. 


** And, when maturer duties rise 

In pleasures’ and in passions’ place, 
Her duteous loyalty supplies 

The presence of departed grace; 
So hopes she by untiring faith 

To win the bliss, to share with him 
Those glories of celestial youth 

That time can never taint or dim. 


*¢ Thus in the ever-closed hareem, 
As in the open western home, 
Sheds womanhood her starry gleam 
Over our being’s busy foam; 
Through latitudes of varying faith 
Thus trace we still her mission sure, 
To lighten life, to sweeten death, 
And all for others to endure. 


‘‘ Home of the East! thy threshold’s edge 
Checks the wild foot that knows no fear, 
Yet shrinks, as if from sacrilege, 
When rapine comes thy precincts near : 
Existence, whose precarious thread 
Hangs on the tyrant’s mood or nod, 
Beneath thy roof its anxious head. 
Rests as within the house of God. 
“There, though without he feels a slave, 
Compelled another’s will to scan, 
Another’s favour forced to crave, 
There is the subject still the man ; 
There is the form that none but he 
Can touch,—the face that he alone 
Of living men has right to see,— 
Not he who fills the prophet’s throne. 
‘* Then let the moralist, who best - 
Honours the female heart that blends 
The deep affections of the West 
With thoughts of life’s sublimest ends, 
Ne’er to the Eastern Home deny 
Its lesser yet not humble praise, 
To guard one pure humanity 
Amid the stains of evil days.’” 


In conclusion, we can recommend the Book of 
Beauty to all drawing-room tables, as in every 
respect worthy of its name. 








The Keepsake for 1844. Edited by the Countess 
or Buessincton. Longman & Co. 


Tuts, the aristocrat of the annuals, appears, as 
usual, introduced by noble and right honourable 
names, profusely starring the list of contributors, 
but with the unusual recommendation of something 
more than names to attract the reader. The Coun- 
tess of Blessington has exercised her wonted good 
taste in selecting from the mass of contributions 
with which theeditor of a popular annual is pestered, 
such as are in themselves worthy of being enshrined 
in typography so beautiful as this, and hence, per- 
haps, it is that we have more than the usual number 
of those who can claim no other nobility than that 
of neture mingled with those whose titles are here- 
ditary, and certainly without need of shame in the 
contrast. The engravings of The Keepsake main- 
tain the reputation achieved by the earlier volumes, 
but as they fall rather within the province of art 
than of literature, to that section of Tae Criric 
they are sent for judgment. In this place we deal 
only with the literary portion of the volume. 

Captain Marryat opens the prose contributions 
with a short anecdote of a New Zealand Chief, re- 
lated in his lively manner. An anonymous contri- 
butor follows with an extremely clever and interest- 
ing tale called ‘‘ The Ghost of the Private 
Theatricals.’’ Then Mrs. 8. C. Hallintroduces one 
of her graphic sketches of character in humble life, 
which she has entitled ‘‘ The Daily Teacher,’’ to 
which Redgrave’s charming picture forms an apt 
illustration, and probably suggested the subject to 
the accomplished authoress. Lord William Len- 
nox has a scrap called *‘ Pierson, the Wolf,’”’ whose 
best recommendation is its brevity. The editress 
follows with a Spanish story on ‘‘ The Danger of 
Coquetry,’’ a pleasant narrative, gracefully told, 
and which it would be impossible to quit until 
read to the end. A short village sketch, ‘* Tre 
Gleaner,” is graphically drawn by Miss Power. 


The Baroness de Callabrella contributes a tale of © 


chivalry, called ‘‘ The Banquet.”” Mr. N. Michell, 
astory of the age of Tiberius, entitled ‘‘ Jéne of 
Athens,”’ which exhibits intimate acquaintance with 
classical history. The liveliest tale in the volume 
is Miss Toulmin’s very clever one, which she has 
pithily designated ‘‘ Management.”’ A disagreeable 
“ Reminiscence of Baden Baden,’’ is recorded by 
Mr. C. Hervey. The Hon. C.'S. Savile relates 4 
romantic ‘ Adventure in the South of Persia.” 





We have been much pleased with Abbot ‘Lee’s ‘tale 
of ‘‘ The Old Lady and the Young Lawyer, 
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> extract the opening of it, descriptive of 


| of sumer, but one or two together, answered by 





_ the Almighty seems to have made for Switzerland 


~ wards the whitened walls of the Ciateau de Chillon, 


_ Jong time, and alone; and when they went in after- 


| written tale, called ‘* Lucy, or the Autumn Walk,” 


| or pau-ed a moment on the quivering spray. Then 


_ and leaping in the glittering rays, like a shower of 
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which proves him capable of better things than he 
has yet accomplished. An anonymous Honourable 
Miss has translated the following passage from 
Dumas, ‘‘ Impressions de Voyage.” 


‘* CHILLON. 

‘‘ Chillon, the ancient state-prison of the Dukes 
of Savoy, and at present the arsenal of the Canton 
de Vaux, was built in 1250. 

‘ The captivity of Bonnivard has filled it with his 
memory. 


his liberty, and Berthelier his life, for the enfran- 
chisement of his country. This mutual declaration 
was overheard, and when the executioners came, they 
found them ready to fulfil it. 

‘s Berthelier suffered on the scaffold; and Bonni- 
vard, transported to Chillon, experienced there a 
fearful captivity. He remained for six long years 
bound by the middle of his body to a chain, of which 
the other end was fastened to an iron rivg firmly 
rivetted in a pillar, and having no liberty, nor even 


_ being able to lie down, except where the length of his 


chain permitted him to extend himself. Like a chained 


} wild beast, he made the circuit of his pillar, wearing 


the stones with his footsteps. 

‘* Gnawed by the thought that his captivity served 
nothing to the freedom of his country, and that he, 
with Geneva, was doomed to eternal chains, how was 
it that in this long night, interrupted by no day, and 
whose silence was only broken by the sound of the 
waves dashing against the walls of the chateau, that 
his reason did not destroy his life, or life his reason, 
—and that his jailor never found him either dead or 
senseless, while that one, single, and eternal idea 
must have crushed his heart and dried his brain ? 

‘“*And during that time—those six years—that 
eternity—not a complaint, not a groan escaped him 
—except, doubtless, when the wind and rain beset 
the walls, for then his voice would be lost in the great 
voice of Nature, and Thou alone, oh, God! couldst 
distingnish bis cries and lamentations. Oh! without 
that relief, would'he not have dashed his head against 
the pillar, or strangled himself with his chain? 
Could he have lived till that day when hundreds 
rush: d tumultuously into his prison, while their min- 
gle voices exclaimed, 

‘« * Bonnivard, thou art free!’ 

“ * And Geneva?’ 

‘ * Pree also!’ 

‘* Since that time the dungeon of the martyr is be- 
come a temple, and his pillar an altar. He who has 
a noble heart, glowing with liberty, will turn aside 
from his route, that he may go and kneel upon the 
spot where he suffered. He will seek upon the solid 
granite pillar, to which he was enchained so long, the 
characters that Bonnivard may have traced there. 
He will search upon the worn flag-stones for the 
trace of his footsteps, and fasten himself to the 
chain by which he was fettered, to prove whether it 
is still firmly fixed with the cement of so many ages. 

‘* In 1816, on one of those beautiful nights which 


alon , a small skiff, leaving behind a track silvered 
by the broken rays of the moon, silently sailed to- 


and stepped on the margin of the lake without shock 
and ithout noise, like a swan as she lands. A man 
stepped ashore: he had a pale countenance, piercing 
eyes, and high uncovered forehead. He was wrapt 
in a long black cloak, which concealed his figure ; 
but he was perceived to limp slightly in his walk. He 
asked to see Bonnivard’s dungeon. He staid there a 


wards they found, upon the very pillar to which the 
martyr had been chained, a new name—BYRON.”’ 


Mr. R. Westmacott tells the ‘‘ Story of a Pic- 
ture.’’ Miss Grace Aguilar, a name new to us, is 
the authoress of an extremely interesting and well 


to our taste the gem of the volume. In proof, we 


A COUNTRY CHURCH YARD. 
‘The very sounds, too, were in unison with the 
scene. The sweet note of many an English bird, not 
in full chorus of melody, asin the warmth and luxury 


oth rs, +s they floated to and fro in the field of azure, 


came the twinkling gushof a silvery stream, seeming, 
by its blithesome voice, to rejoice in its increase of 
waters fron previous heavy rains. Then, sparkling 


silver, A rustic water-mill became visible through the 
tree-—the music of its splash and foam bringing forth 
the voice of memory yet more thrillingly than before, 
for it was a sound of home. We paused—when sud- 
den‘y another sound floated on the air, of more mourn- 
ful meaning. It wasthe solemn toll of a church bell, 
distinct, though distant, possessing all that simple 
sanctity peculiar to the country—that voice of wailing 
Ww: ich comes upon the heart as if the departed whom 


‘* Bonnivard had declared that he would sacrifice | 


| and just as we neared the ivy-mantled church, the 
, solemn chanting of a psalm by several young and 
| most sweet voices sounded in the dim distance, and 
becoming nearer and more near, proclaimed the ap- 
| proach of the funeral train. The peculiar mode of 


| tolling the bell, as is customary in those primitive | 


| districts of the northof England, had already betrayed 


| the sex of the departed, and with foreboding spirits | 


we listened for the age. We counted twenty-one of 
| those mournful chimes, and then they sunk in silence 
| solemn as their sound. 
‘* The church was situated midway on the ascent of 
| ahill, orrather mount, guarded by a thick grove of 
| yews and firs, their sad and pensive foliage assimi- 
| lating well with the olden shrine. The ivy had clam- 
| bered over the slender buttress, clustering round the | 
| old square belfry, decking age with beauty, and moss | 
| and lichen pressed forth in fantastic patches on the 

| roof. The green earth was filled with lowly graves, 

| thickly twined with evergreen shrubs and hardy flow- 

| ering plants. Headstones and marble tombs there 

| were, some so crusted over by the cold finger of time 
| that even the briefest record of those who slept be- 
| neath was lost for ever. And others gleaming pure 

and white in the declining sun, seeming to whisper 
| hope and faith in the very midst of desolation and | 
| death. | 
| ‘* The clergyman stood at the churchyard gate | 
| waiting the arrival of the corpse. He was leaning | 
| against the stone pillar which held the hinges of the 

gate, his head buried in his hands, and his bowed and | 
drooping aspect breathing a more than common love. 
His figure was so peculiarly youthful, we wondered at 
his full canonical costume. 

‘*The psalm continued : now low, as mourning the 
departed—now in solemn rejoicing that a ransomed | 
soul was free. The snow-white pall which covered | 
the coffin, the white dresses and hoods of the bearers | 
and the young girls who, to the number of eight or | 
ten, headed the train, confirmed the mournful tale | 
which the bell had already told. A young girl of one- 
and-twenty summers was passing to her last long home. 
There were but few chief mourners, and these seemed 
struggling to subdue their grief to the composed and 
holy stillness meet for such an hour. As the train 
entered the last winding path of the ascent, the bell 
began again to toll, and the sound seemed to rouse 
the young minister from his all-absorbing grief. He 
started with a visible shudder, and the expression of 
agony that his face reveale’ haunted us for many a 
longday. There was a strong effort at control as he 
turned to meet the corpse, repeating as hedid so, in 
low impressive tones, part of the burialservice. He 
walked at the head of the train to the place appointed 
—the centre of a little cluster of yews ; and there, in 
silent awe, we watched the ceremony of the inter- 
ment. 

‘*An aged minister had been among the train of 
mourners ; and, as they entered the churchyard, had 
approached the officiating clergyman, evidently en- 
treating to perform the melancholy office in his stead. 
The reply was merely a strong grasp of the hand, and 
a mournful shake of the head; and the old man fell 
back to his place, his eyes still fixed on his young 
brother, and gradually they filled with large tears, 
which fell unconsciously, and seemed more for the 
living than the dead. Once only the service was 
wholly inarticulate ; and the old man drew near hur- 
riedly, as fearing the calm of mental torture must at 
length give way: but still he struzgled on, though the 
tone in which the awful words—‘ earth to earth, and 
dust to dust,’ now at length pronounced, was as if the 
very spirit had been wrung to give them voice. Never 
did the sound of filling in the grave fall with such cold 
and heavy weight on our hearts, as at that moment, 
yet still, spell-bound we lingered. 

‘¢ The early twilight of autumn had deepened the 
beautiful blue of the heavens, as the service con- 
cluded, and with low subdued chaunt the mourning 
train departed. The slender forms of the young 
girls, in their snowy robes, gleaming strangely and 
fitfully through the darkening shadows of the winding 
paths ; their sweet young voices sounding almost like 
spirit music, as they faded, fainter and more faint in 
the far distance.”’ 


There is a great deal of merit in an anonymous 
contribution, entitled the ‘‘ Druid’s Tale,’’ and 
Anthony Forster,’”’ a Border story, by Mr. R. 
Bernal, M.P., worthily concludes the volume. 
Among the poets who grace ‘‘ The Keepsake,” 
we mark the names of Lord John Manners, Mr. C. 
Dickens, Mrs. Tom Holmes, Mrs. Maberly, Mr. 
C. Swain, Mrs. Abdy, and others of lesser note. 
From them we select a few of the most worthy. 
And first do we welcome CHARLES DicKENs, 
with 
‘* A WORD IN SEASON. 
** They have a superstition in the East, 
That ALLAH, written on a piece of paper, 
Is better unction than can come of priest 
Of rolling incense, and of lighted taper : 
Holding, that any scrap which bears that name, 
In any characters, its front imprest on, 








it mourns had had itsdwellingthere, claiming kindred 
alike with our sorrows and our joys. We burried on, 


“ Accordingly, they make a mighty fuss, 
With ev'ry wretched tract and fierce oration, 
And hoard the leaves—for they are not, like us, 
A highly civilized and thinking nation ; 
And, always stooping in the miry ways, 
To look for matters of this earthy leaven, 
They seldom, in their dust-exploring days, 


| Have any leisure to look up to Heaven. 
“* So have I known a country on the earth, 


Where darkness sat upon the living waters, 
And brutal ignorance, and toil, and Hearth. 
Were the hard portion of its sons and daughters ; 
And yet, where they who should have ope’d the door 
Of charity and light, for all men’s finding, 


Squabbled for words upon the altar-floor, 
And rent The Book, in struggles for the binding. 


* The gentlest man among these pious Turks, 
God’s living image ruthlessly defaces ; 
Their best high-churchman, with no faith in works, 
Bowstrings the Virtues in the market-places : 
The Christian Pariah, whom both sects curse, 
They curse all other men, and curse each other, 
Walks thro’ the world, not very much the worse— 
Does all the good he can, and loves his brother.’’ 


There is power in these 


** LINES. 


** BY BARRY CORNWALL, 
** Out in the savage mountain— 
Down in the Khyber pass, 
Women and men, and babes at breast, 
Are mown down like the grass : 
From the dawn until the night, 
From the night until the dawn, 
Nothing is heard but Death, and curses 
From the wild Affgh4aun. 


‘* They toil through the swampy rivers, 

They struggle amidst the snow, 

But wherever they turn a bullet rings, 
And a brave man lieth low. 

In vain the captain cheereth ; 
The soldier he fights in vain ; 

By one—and one—a thousand hearts 
Pour out the red red rain. 


Oh! many will mourn in India, 

The close of this deadly day: 

Even now there was dread and trembling hearte 
From Delhi to proud Bombay. 

The wife, in her lonely fortress, 
Keeps watch, for the distant drum; 

And the far-off mother is looking out 
For her boy—who will never come! 


* Yet, sound—ye brazen trumpets ! 

For, through that dark despair, 

A glory shines—like the lightning 
When it runs through the stormy air. 

There are spirits whom nought can conquer ; 
And foremost of all is one, 

A Womay, as brave as the bravest He ;— 
Though she buries ber bleeding son. 


“ She cheereth her husband absent ; 

She writeth him—‘ Never yield! 

But be of good heart ; for England 
Shall win in a future field,’ 

All fame to the peerless heroine, 
Wherever our tongue prevail ! 

All honour surround (like a laurel crown) 
The noble name of ‘ Sale!’ ’’ 


And prettiness in these anonymous stanzas 
entitled, 


‘* THE WIFE TO HER DYING HUSBAND. 


“ T have loved thee in thy beauty—thy glory, and thy power, 
And shall I now desert thee, in thy sorrow-stricken hour? 
There is no hand save mine, to wipe the death-damps from 

thy brow, 
Oh! false as thou hast been to me, I will not leave thee 
now. 


“ Thy friends and boon companions, the gallant and the gay, 
Thy lovely and beloved ones—look round thee, where are 
they ? 
No trusted friend is near thee now, no gentle love appears, 
To han o’er thy death-swimming eyes, and bathe them 
with her tears. 


* And I alone return at last, my right in thee to claim, 
I, with my sad and broken heart, my blighted hopes and 


name; 
I, with my love, which, strong as death, alike in good and 


i 
Hath clung to thee in scorn and shame, unchanged, un- 
changing still. 


* But I come not to reproach thee (ah! would I came to 
save), 
Ican but smooth the rugged path that leads thee to thy 


grave ; 

But sit for ever at thy feet, weeping in hopeless woe, 

Ah, best belovéd! would for thee, my own heart’s-blood 
might flow. 


** T have loved thee in thy glory—thy beauty, and thy power, 
And I will not now desert thee, in thy sorrow-stricken 
hour ; 
There is no hand save mine, to wipe the death-damps from 
thy brow, 
Oh! dearest to my heart and soul! I will not leave thee 
now.”? 








Friendship’s Offering of Sentiment and Mirth for 
1844. London. Smith, Elder, & Co. 

One of the most pleasant recollections of our 

boyish days is of a volume in richly embossed bind- 

ing, with glittering gilt leaves, adorned within by 

the very gems of the graver’s art, and that which 





Shall help the finder through the purging flame, 
And give his toasted feet a place to rest on. 


to us was more attractive than binding, gold, and 
pictures, pretty poetry, and still prettier tales, in 
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the which we revelled for a week, stretched upon 
the sofa, in ease of body and ecstacy of mind. The 
motto upon its title-page, which we conned so often 
then, meets the eye now, a motto beautiful exceed- 
ingly and eloquently apt :— 
*‘ This is Affection’s tribute, Friendship’s Offering, 
Whose silent eloquence, more rich than words, 


Tells of the Giver’s faith and truth in absence, 
And says—Forget me not !”’ 


We remember, as if it were but yesterday, how 
the heart burned within us to rival the venerated 
beings whose namesappeared upon these hot-pressed 
pages as the authors of the compositions that en- 
tranced us—how we strove to emulate them— 
how we laboured in secret at verse-making and tale- 
telling—how we wrote, and flung the paper into 
the fire, and wrote again, and finally transmitted a 
goodly sheet, full of stanzas, to the editor ; and 
how we bounded with delight when our very verses 
and name appeared amid the envied crowd of con- 
tributors to ‘‘ Friendship’s Offering.”’ 

Years haveflown since that happy time, and other 
more serious avocations have diverted our thoughts 
from poetry. But not the less do we hail with 
pleasure the re-appearance of our old friend, whom 
we have learned to look foras regularly as for the 
holly twigs at Christmas. 

And he, too, has changed. He is, as he avows, 
** an old friend with a new face,’’—his size is in- 
creased, the engravings are larger, and, if possible, 
more exquisitely wrought : and for the solid, but 
somewhat heavy coat of leather, he has put on a 
vest of delicate hue, profusely gilded, a very draw- 
ing-room dress, and all this without the addition of 
a sixpence to the price. 

And with the improved size and adornments we 
think we discover improvement in the character of 


‘the contributions. There was a period when the 


annuals generally exhibited a great falling off in 
the quality of their literature. But there has 
been a marked revival of talent this year, and in 
none of them is it more obviousthan in Friendship’s 
Offering. 

The engravings are noticed in the proper place 
among the works of art, and thither the reader is 
referred. 

With the literature, our task will be little more 
‘than the pleasant one of selection; but amid so 
much that is excellent we are puzzled what to choose. 
We see suchfamiliarnames as Barry Cornwall, Mrs. 
Hall, Miss’Toulmin, Lady E. S. Wortley, Leitch Rit- 
chie, Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. James Gray, Mrs. Godwin, 
Mrs. Abdy, Major C. Campbell, S. C. Hall, Lord 
John Manners, &c., and from among them we will 
endeavour to gather some specimens of the editor’s 
good taste, which will at once interest our readers 
and recommend ‘‘ Friendship’s Offering ’’ to the 
patronage of those who are about to make 
Christmas and New Year’s gifts to their friends, 
or to reward good children. 

Here is a beautiful trait of Irish character :— 


‘¢ PADDY’S BONNEEN. 
‘* A sketch of Irish character. 
BY MRS, 8. C. HALL. 


** An incident, however slight, sometimes fixes it- 
self upon the memory more firmly than a decided ad- 
venture, or an event of importance. I was wandering 
one evening in Richmond Park ; we had entered its 
enclosure at the Ham gate, and after indulging in 
much speculation as to the exact spot where Jeanie 
Deans met Queen Caroline, frequently losing and 
then finding our way, we arrived, as the sun was 
setting, at the gates which open on the all-beautiful 
hill. As our home for the time being was in the 
pretty village of Petersham, instead of passing the 
Star and Garter, we turned down the wooded road to 
the left, catching every now and then glimpses of the 
Thames, as it flowed in its dignified and tranquil 
beauty 





through meadows ever green.’ 


A troop of merry children were playing amid the 
brush-wood, whooping and calling to each other, 
and laughing—wild, childish laughter—the sweetest 
music in the world. We paused for a few moments 
to listen to its harmony, and then continued our 
homeward walk; that noise died away, but was suc- 
ceeded by another, of a very different character—the 
voice of wailing, interrupted by bitter sobs. I could 
not for a moment mistake the sob of an Irish voice, i¢ 
is so deep—so earnest—so altogether abandoned to 
the grief of the moment; nor could I forbear ex- 
claiming: ‘There !—that I am sure is some poor 
Paddy in trouble.’ We hastened our descent, and as 
we wound down the hill soon discovered the mourner 
sitting on the raised foot-path. The cause of his la- 
mentations lay at his feet, and was nothing but—a 


dead pig !—not exactly a full-grown pig, but some- 
thing between a ‘bonneen,’ or, as it is sometimes 
called, a ‘ bonif’ or ‘ bonniveen,’ and an animal ar- 
rived at pigish dignity; it was a little stout, white, 
lumpish thing, and upon inquiry, we learned that it 
bad been run over by a gentleman’s carriage, and its 
poor master was wailing over it, in such true Irish 
fashion as to provoke smiles, if not tears. 


‘+ ¢ My little beauty you war!’ he exclaimed, clap- 
ping his hands, ‘ the last and best of the lot. ‘Oh, 
then, how I’Il ever tell the ’oman that reared ye—the 
end you had, a-vourneen!—and its yerself that was 
the gay little pig, sure enough, from first to last 3 no- 
thing could damp yer spirit, or take the innocent 
conceat out of ye, but what takes it out of us all! 
May be it wasn’t yerself that wasn’t as bright as_the 
morning, and kicking yer heels at the troubles of the 
world not two hours ago—an’ to see ye now !—for all 
still as he is now, my lady, I sould him this morning 
at Kingstone to a farmer at Eastsheen, and I was 
taking him home, thinking of the luck that come to 
me at the latter end, to sell my little craythur com- 
fortable, and get a month’s work at that same farm- 
house, where I’d have the satisfaction to see him 
stiffen, and broaden out into rale bacon, as he would 
in less than no time, only for the gentleman’s carriage 
that vouled over him, and he divartin himself—the 
innocent bouchal! in the heart of the road, wid that 
ould hard turnip—bad luck to the hunger !—sure it 
makes man and mortial forget everything else! And 
the fine tail of the quality that was stuck up behind 
the carriage that murdered my bonaveen, turned too 
and abused me, for not keeping my dirty Irish pig to 
myself; that’s the restitution I got for the life of my 
poor darlint of the world!—Be dad! its sorely I 
wanted to keep him to myself, if I’d been let, that’s 
what I did want—sure enough !’—the poor fellow 
paused for want of breath to continue, for he poured 
forth his eloquence without a single pause. I saida 
few words in the hopes of affording him consolation, 
but they only served to give fresh vigour to his grief. 
‘It’s all very true, ma’am, and mighty kind of you 
to care for my trouble, which is sore enough to a 
poor man who left his own country to turn the penny 
into silver, and finds that he’s worse off at the end 
than he was in the beginning, for the loss of one de- 
stroys the profit of the whole, and thoughit’s afoolish 
thing tosay, my mind warmed to the poor littlebaste; it 
was like having one of my own children with me, trotting 
andgrunting, andsporting, and bothering my heart out; 
and I could talk Irish toit, and it was surprising how 
it would understand me: and if I’d followed the 
’ooman’s advice, its not lying dead on the hard 
English road he’d be now, but at home. ‘ Leave bim 
with me,’ she says, ‘’till he gets hardy,’ she says ; 
‘he’s not knowledgeable for travelling yet,’ she says, 
‘but he will be in another year ;’ that was true for 
her, but I would have my own way: I said I’d take 
him for company to carry under my arm, for some I 
brought over war strangers, you understand, for the 
neighbours, and I thought I’d like to have him, just 
with myself—but he’l never see another year ; and how 
I’ll face the ’ooman I don’t know!’—this last idea 
silenced the poor fellow again : and then he muttered, 
‘I don’t know what I shall say to her at all at all! 
for though I could turu a thing off to another, she 
was always too sharp for me, and she’ll say it was my 
fault, and maybe fancy I was overtaken and broke the 
pledge, which all above know I never did, por never 
will, plaze the Almighty !’ ‘ 


‘We inquired if he knew to whom the carriage be- 
longed. ‘Enagh, no!’ he replied, shaking his head, 
while he mournfully stroked down the pig’s ears, and 
brushed off the dust from its skin. ‘ Enagh, no!— 
sure carriages here are as thick as blackberries, as 
swift as the swallows, and as heavy as a priest’s 
curse: sorra a farthing I’ll ever get for restitution of 
my poor animal that I was depending on entirely 
towards the latter end; small count the rich takes of 
the poor, and if they do think of them, sure I’m only 
an Irishman, and the pig’s only a pig; and it’s the 
way of the country to run down both, though they 
uses the one, and lives on the other ;—I’m nothing 
but an Irish man!’ and while he spoke, there was bit- 
terness on his lip, and a defiance in his eye, at open 
rebellion with his words. ‘I’m nothing but an Irish- 
man; sure the—the—mighty great grand gentleman 
behind the carriage, with more finery on his back than 
brains in his head, or feeling in his heart, tould me 
so, and the likes of them‘are nothing but the aechoes 
of their employers—I’m nothing but an Irishman!’ 
he covered his face with his hands and wept outright ; 
the insult he had received sank as deeply, perhaps 
more deeply, than the loss of his pig. We were so 
occupied by the poor man’s grief that we did not ob- 
serve the eager steps with which two fine boys came 
bounding up the hill. 


‘** Mamma says,’ exclaimed the elder, ‘ she is very 
sorry that weran over your pig, and she desired me 
to give you that sovereign for your loss, and to tell 
you that she reproved the servant for speaking un- 
kindly to you!’ 

“It would be impossible to describe the torrent of 





emotions that agitated the poor fellow’s rugged face ; 
softening every rigid line, while expressing the deepest 


gratitude, he looked at the bright gold shining in his 
rough palm, then at the beautiful boys, and finished 
by dropping on his knees. 

‘*¢7T ax her honour’s pardon, and God’s pardon, 
for doing her ladyship injustice; it’s what we're 
always doing each other, and more shame for us, 
May she, I pray the Almighty, never know what an 
heart-ache is. Sure it-isn’t for me not to be proud 
of the shining goold, but I’m far prouder that she did 
not let the hard word go against the poor Irishman,— 
sure the kind voice has more music in it than the 
ringing of goold; and oh, dears! if ye’d just ax her 
honour to come over for a while to ould Ireland, and 
tache them there to make restitution to the poor, 
there’s not as many of us would be forced to travel 
England bothering the likes of yez with ourselves, 
and our pigs. And oh! darlint,’ he continued, 
apostrophizing his dead favourite, ‘sure I’m right 
after all, and the ’ooman wrong, and maybe I’ll not 
tell her so; sure I might know you’d bring luck at 
last, and you the ninth pig of the litter!” 


‘‘ Memories of the Second Sight,’’ by Skelton 
Mackenzie, is an extremely interesting article, but 
too long to be extracted entire. We give a pas- 
sage or two :— 


‘¢¢ According to what is understood to be the usual 
custom,’ said he, ‘the faculty of which I spoke de- 
scends from grandsire to grandson, passing over the 
entire intermediate descendants. None of my grand- 
father’s sons, therefore, could expect to be endowed 
with it, and, of his many grandsons, there appeared 
little chance that I—born, too, out of Scotland, and 
from a Saxon mother—should inherit it. Least of 
all, at any rate, did such an idea cross my own mind 
for amoment. I was in my fourteenth year, and had 
proceeded to spend my school vacation with a relative 
in the country. My father, when I left him, was in 
the enjoyment of that rude health which always distin- 
guished him, and made him then, though in his sixtieth 
year, a much stronger man than many who were his 
juniors bytenorfifteen years. A few weeks passed plea- 
santly on, and all accounts from home were satisfac- 
tory. I well remember that, one morning, I happened 
to sit alone—if I can say I was alone, with one of 
Scott’s novels in my hand—when, happening to raise 
my eyes towards the fire-place, over which was 
placed a large mirror, I saw my father standing by 
it, with his arm resting on the chimney-piece. My 
first impulse was to jump from my chair, throw aside 
my book, and hastily advance to my father. He did not 
stir, and his eyes, as they looked at another object, 
appeared dull and glassy. I had scarcely taken a 
second step forward, when I noticed that I could see 
into the mirror, through my father, and that he cast 
no shadow upon the glass. Instantly the thought 
rushed into my mind that in this there was something 
unnatural. My advancing steps were suddenly ar- 
rested, and a horror struck through my frame. I ree 
member nothing more, except that, late in the day, I 
found myself in bed, and was told by one of my 
cousins that I had been taken with a fit of some kind, 
for I had been found senseless on the floor, and that 
the medical gentleman who had seen me, had bled me. 
I could not resist the impulse, even at the risk of 
being laughed at, to whisper to my gentle cousin the 
cause of my sudden illness. On the third day after, 
a letter from home told me that, at the precise 
time I saw what I believed was my father, he had 
died. He had been visited by a sudden ailment, 
which rapidly terminated in his death. Why this 
should have occurred—for it did occur, as certainly as 
I am now telling it to you—I am unable to explain. 
I only relate a simple fact, which neither time, change, 
nor circumstance can obliterate from my memory.’ ” 


Leitch Ritchie’s Jmmoral Essays are admirable. 
What sly satire and how much profound truth is 
there in this :— 


‘ON LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 


‘*Can Love more than Friendship be considered 
anything else than a delusion, when the object is 
imaginary, however real may be the passion? It is 
not a creature of flesh and blood we love, but 


The angel form that always walked 
In all our dreams, and looked and talked 
Exactly like Miss Brown. 


As for Miss Brown herself, it would be rank incon- 
stancy to love her two years running, for she is not 
thesame Miss Brown. Not a particle even of her 
substantial bulk remains. The lips you hung on so 
fondly are almost as evanescent as the flower to which 
you liken them. The materials of the waist you en- 
circled last year with such rapture are by this time 
diffused throughout the general composition of the 
universe. She is different even to the eye. She has 
grown fatter, and at the time you swore eternal con- 
stancy that superficial layer did not form the visible 
outline of Miss Brown, but existed in a thousand 
different animals and plants you know nothing about. 
The Miss Brown of your love was four feet eleven 
inches and a half; this one is five feet and half an 





inch. It is absurd, therefore, to say that it is the 
person of Miss Brown youlove. 
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‘¢ But it is still more absurd to talk of her mental 
qualities as the objects of your attachment ; for these 
never existed at all except in yourimagination. If you 
doubt this, marry her ; convert Miss Brown into Mrs. 
Smith, and you will find that the moral dowry you | 
imagined had made you so rich resembles those fairy | 
treasures that are changed into withered leaves. This | 
transformation, however, does not take place sud- 
denly, or you would go mad. Day after day, month 
after month, unwinds some charm, till when these | 
Egyptian folds are all cast off you arrive insensibly at | 
the caput mortuum beneath. | 

‘* But you have no right to complain of Mrs. | 
Smith on this consummation, for the fault was yours, 
not hers. It was not her you loved, but yourself. 
The ‘angel’ form was a portion of your own imagi- 
nation; the divine qualities were part and parcel of 
your own idiosyncracy. Your admiration proceeded 
from vanity. Your love was self-idolatry. The idea 
that man and wife are one is strictly philosophical, 
but it is a mistake to suppose that it is the ceremony of 
marriage which makes them so. They were one 
previously, or they would not have been married at 
all—Miss Brown was a portion of your identity 
or she never would have become Mrs. Smith. 

‘¢This theory explains what would otherwise be 
inexplicable, the ill-assorted marriages which are the 
subject of so much imbecile astonishment. An ac- 
complished man commits his fate to an ignorant 
woman—a woman of refined sentiments entrusts her 
happiness to the keeping of a ran of mere instinct,— 
and all this often without any compulsion arising from 
circumstances of fortune or station. The explanation 
is, that the accomplished man, a victim tothe illusions 
of passion, invests his mistress with his own ac- 
complishments, and the refined woman her lover with 
her own refinement, and their union takes place 
through mere mis’ake. Personal beauty, in like man- 
ner, is united to deformity—for there is no limit to the 
power of this enchantment,—and thus Miss Brown 
never finds out, till some months after the wedding, 
that what she had been accustomed to call the engag- 
ing cast of Mr. Smith’s eye is a downright and 
hideous squint. 

‘¢ Tastes have their revolutions as well as fashions, 
although they may have a wider orbit. If you love 
your mistress for her sentiment, her moonlight walks, 
her passion for poetry, is it consistent with reason— 
nay, with constancy—to continue to love her when she 
cries ‘fudge!’ as often as Mr. Burchell, doats upon 
candle-light and cards, and reads nothing with interest 
but the book of fashions? If it was her downcast 
eyes that betrayed your heart, her exquisitely slender 
waist, her interesting delicacy of nerves, will you 
stultify yourself by loving her still when she stares you 
in the face as unblushingly as an attorney, when it 
takes your two arms to clasp her round, when she 
marches through the miseries of the world like a dra- 
goon ona battle-field ? 


‘‘ Then are there no blissful courtships, and no for- 
tunate marriages? Afew. Let us not forget that 
the change described above takes place in both parties, 
If Mr. Smith still lingers in his moonlight walks with 
the angel form of Miss Brown, after the said Miss 
Brown, vulgarised into Mrs. Smith, sits down to her 
cards and candle-light, the union will be unhappy; 
but if on the contrary Mr. S. is fortunate enough to 
get a little twinge of rheumatism which gives him a 
distaste for the romance of evening, and inclines him 
rather to bestow his legs under the mahogany till Mrs. 
S. sends for him twice, you may assume with tolerable 
certainty that they are a happy couple. Some wedded 
pairs are praised for their constancy, occasioned by 
similarity of tastes, whereas the whole secret lies in 
their conformity in change. If these great truths 
were generally understood, the single would not he- 
sitate so long as they sometimes doabout giving away 
their hearts and hands, convinced as they would be 
that we can only answer for the present, and that no 
human foresight can penetrate the future ; while the 
married, instead of talking nonsense about ‘ incom- 
patibility,’ would humour one another’s changes of 
tastes and tempers, and trundle their canisters with 
patience if not good-humour. In fine, your grand 
consolation is, that the object of your love was from 
the first an imaginary one, and you should not be so 
silly as to grieve for ascertaining by personal ex- 
perience a philosophical truth.” 


J.R., of Christchurch, Oxford, contributes a 
very clever poem, entitled ‘‘ The Battle of Monte- 
notte,’ from which we can extract only a single 
passage,—the conclusion, descriptive of the present 
aspect of the scene. 


‘* With bended head, and breathless tread 
The traveller tracks that silent shore, 
—— with thoughts that seek the dead, 
And visions that restore ; 

Or lightiy trims his pausing bark, 
Where lies the ocean lulled and dark 
Beneath the marble mounds that stay 
The strength of many a bending bay, 
And lace with silver Ante the flow 

Of tideless waters to and fro, 

As drifts the breeze, or dies, 





Whence to the softly lighted skies 

Low flowers lift up their dark blue eyes, 
To bring by fits the deep perfume 
Alternate, as the bending bloom 
Diffuses or denies. 

Above, the slopes of mountain shine 
Where glows the citron, glides the vine, 
And breathes the myrtle wildly bright, 
And aloes lift their lamps of light, 

And ceaseless sunbeams clothe the calm 
Of orbed pine and vaulted palm, 

Dark trees, that sacred order keep, 

And rise in temples o’er the steep— 
Eternal shrines, whose columned shade 
Though winds may shake, and frosts may fade, 
And dateless years subdue, 

Is softly builded, ever new, 

By angel hands, and wears the dread 
And stillness of a sacred place, 

A sadness of celestial grace, 

A shadow, God-inhabited. 


And all is peace, around, above ; 
The air all balm, the light all love, 
Enduring love, that burns and broods 
Serenely o’er these solitudes ; 
Or pours at intervals a part 
Of Heaven upon the wanderer’s heart, 
Whose subject soul and quiet thought 
Are open to be touched or taught, 
By mute address of bud and beam, 
Of purple peak and silver stream,— 
By sounds that fall at nature’s choice, 
And things whose being is their voice ; 
Innumerable tongues that teach 
The will and ways of God to men, 
In waves that heat the lonely beach, 
And winds that haunt the homeless glen, 
Where they, who ruled the rushing deep, 
The restless and the brave, 
Have left along their native steep, 
The ruin, and the grave. 


And he, who gazes while the day 
Departs along the boundless bay, 
May find against its fading streak 
The shadow of a single peak, 
Seen only when the surges smile, 
And all the heaven is clear, 
That sad and solitary isle,* 
Where captive from his red career, 
He sank who shook the hemisphere : 
Then, turning from the hollow sea, 
May trace, across the crimsoned height 
That saw his earliest victory, 
The purple rainbow’s resting light, 
And the last lines of storms that fade 
Within the peaceful evening shade.’’ 


A scrap of humour will agreeably vary the selec- 


tion. 


‘6 THE HEIGHT OF HONESTY. 


“ Three friends once, in the course of conversation, 
Touched upon honesty. ‘ No virtue better,’ 
Says Dick, quite lost in sweet self-admiration ; 
* I’m sure I’m honest, ay, beyond the letter. 
You know the field I farm,—well, underground 
My plough stuck in the middle of a furrow, 
And there a pot of silver coins I found. 
My landlord has it, without fail, to-morrow.’ 
So modestly his. good intents he told. 
* But wait,’ says Bob, ‘ we soon shall see who’s best. 
A stranger left with me uncounted gold, 
And I don’t touch it. Which is honestest ?’ 
* Your deeds are pretty good,’ says Jack, ‘ but I 
Have done much better (would that all folks learned it!) 
Hear then the highest pitch of honesty,— 
I borrowed an umbrella,—and returned it ! !? ”? 


There is great merit in the following, by Mrs. 
GopwIn :— 


‘6 THE VOICE OF THE NEGLECTED. 


ale = and melancholy voice went thrilling through the 
owers, 
Where hung on many a drooping spray, the wan autumnal 
flowers ; 
The birch-tree’s silvery stem was tinged with sunset’s 
crimson blush, 
When that complaining voice disturbed the solemn even- 
hush. 


It said, ‘I once was beautiful, endowed with perfect grace, 

My fragrance filled the air around in this secluded place ; 

The ruby stain my petals wore no cunning could impart, 

The dew-drop glittering there outshone the finest gem of 
art. 


‘I might have wreathed the festive hall or crowned the 
sparkling wine, ' 

I might have decked an altar proud with that rich bloom 
of mine : 

I might have bound a warrior’s brow, ’mid laurels clinging 
there. $ 

I might have lent another charm to maiden young and fair ; 


‘But here I perish in the shade while ruthless winds sweep 


Ys ' : 
And one by one my leaflets fall in dull obscurity ; 
The sweetness this frail breast inurn’d, unheeded was 
poured forth, . . : 
Dishonour’d ev’n as I had been a vile weed nothing worth. 


Thus wailed the voice, and thus, how oft, neglected and 

Pale Genius, where no ear attends, o’er blighted hope doth 

Vecmemethe boon of life, yet death has gloomier terrors 

For be A yearns to win a name whose sound all time 
should fill. 








That scarce recalls its lightness, left 
In many a purple-curtained cleft, 


* Elba, 


>. 

Peace, murmurer, peace! and oh! believe ‘tis better far te 
dwell 

Unknown amid sequester’d shades, within earth’s lowliest 
cell, 

Than idly in the world’s false glare to flaunt your short. 
lived day, 

By turns an idol and a slave, then spurned and cast away,’* 


We conclude with one other production of the 
pen of J. R.; but it is so beautiful, that we make 
no apology for extracting it entire. It is entitled 


“A WALK IN CHAMOUNI, 


* Together on the valley, white and sweet, 
The dew and silence of the morning lay ; 
Only the tread of my disturbing feet 
Did break with printed shade and patient beat 
The crisped stillness of the meadow way ; 
And frequent mountain waters, welling up 
In crystal gloom beneath some mouldering stone, 
Curdled in many a flower-enamelled cup 
Whose soft and purple border, scarcely blown, 
Budded beneath their touch, and trembled to their tones 


The fringed branches of the swinging pines 
Closed o’er my path; a darkness in the sky, 
That barred its dappled vault with rugged lines, 
And silver network,*—interwoven signs 
Of dateless age and deathless infancy ; 
Then through their aisles a motion and 2 brightness 
Kindled and shook ; the weight of shade they bore 
On their broad arms, was lifted by the lightness 
Of a soft shuddering wind, and what they wore 
Of jewelled dew, was strewed about the forest floor, 


That thrill of gushing wind and glittering rain 
Onward amid the woodland hollows went, 

And bade by turns the drooping boughs complain 

O’er the brown earth, that drank in lightless stain 
The heauty of their burning ornament ; 

And then the roar of an enormou_ river 
Came on the intermittent air uplifted, 

Broken with haste. 1 saw iis sharp waves shiver, 
And its wild weight in white disorder drifted, 
Where by its beaten shore the rocks lay heaped and 

rifted. 


But yet unshattered, from an azure archt 
Came forth the nodding waters, wave by wave, 
In silver lines of modulated march, 
Through a broad desert, which the frost-winds parch 
Like fire, and the resounding ice-falls pave 
With pallid ruin—wastes of rock—that share 
Earth’s calm and ocean’s fruitfulness. Undone 
The work of ages lies, through whose despair 
Their swift procession dancing in the sun, 
The white and whirling waves pass mocking one by one» 


And with their voice—unquiet melody— 
Is filled the hollow of their mighty portal, 

As shells are with remembrance of the sea; 

So might the eternal arch of Eden be 
With angels’ wail for those whose crowns immortal 

The grave-dust dimmed in passing. There are here, 
With azure wings and scymitars of fire, 

Forms as of Heaven, to guard the gate, and rear 
Their burning arms afar—a boundless choir— 
Beneath the sacred shafts of many a mountain spire. 





Countless as clouds, dome, prism, or pyramid, 
Pierced through the mist of morning scarce withdrawn, 
Signing the gloom like beacon fires, half hid 
By storm—part ae in billows—or forbid 
Their function hy the fullness of the dawn : 
And melting mists and threads of purple rain 
Fretted the fair sky where the east was red, 
Gliding like ghosts along the voiceless plain, 
In rainbow hues around its coldness shed, 
Like thoughts of loving hearts that haunt about the dead. 


And over these, as pure as if the breath 

Ot God had called them newly into light, 
Free from all starap of sin, or shade of death, 
With which the old creation travaileth, 

Rose the white mountains, through the infinite 
Of the calm concave heaven ; inly bright 

With lustre everlasting and intense, 
Serene and universal as the night, 

But yet more solemn with pervading sense 

Of the deep stillness of omnipotence. 


Deep stillness! for the throbs of human thought 
Count not the lonely night that pauses here, 

And the white arch of morning findeth not, 

By chasm or Alp, a spirit or a spot 
Its call can waken, or its beams can cheer. 

There are no eyes to watch, no lips to meet 
Its messages with prayer; no matin bell 

Touches the delicate air with summons sweet ;— 
That smoke was of the avalanche ;{ that knell 
Came from a tower of ice that into fragments fell. 


Ah! why should that be comfortless—why cold, 
Which is so near to Heaven? The lowly earth 
Out of the blackness of its charnel mould 
Feeds its fresh life, and lights its banks with gold ; 
But these proud summits, in eternal dearth, 
Whose solitudes nor mourning know, nor mirth, 
Rise passionless and pure, but all unblest. 
pe peg it rout the brightest birth ? 
And is the life that bears its fruitage best, 
One neither of supremacy nor rest ?’? 


We have marked half a dozen other contribu- 
tions of equal merit with these, but we have already 
exceeded the allotted space, and we close this vo- 
lume of Friendship’s Offering confidently com- 
mending it to the patronage of our readers. 





* The white mosses on the meleze, when the tree is very 
old, are singularly beautiful, resembling frost-work of silver, 
{ Source of the Arveron. 

¢ “ The vapour or dust of dry snow which rises after the fall 
of a large avalanche, sometimes looks in the distance not ume 
like the smoke of a village.”’ 
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The Philosophy of Shakspere, extracted from his 


Plays,.and interspersed with Remarks. By Mt1- the poet. 


cHAEL Henry Rankin. London. Whitaker 


and Co, 

Religious and Moral Sentences culled from the 
Works of Shakespeare, compared with sacred 
passages drawn from Holy Writ, &c. By a 
Member of the Shakespeare Society. London, 
1843. Calkin and Budd. 

Prosasty there is not a book in the world from 
which so many other books have been made as the 
works of Shakspere. There are few branches of litera- 
ture which have not been enriched by a volume of 
goodly size culled from the wondrous writings of this 
universal genius. Within our own brief memory, we 
have witnessed the birth of goodly tomes devoted 
severally to the gathering of ‘‘ the Wit of Shakes- 
pere’’—the most sparkling budget ever collected 
by the gleaner of good sayings: ‘‘ the Humour of 
Shakspere’’’—the most laughter-moving miscellany 
in our language: ‘‘ the Poetry of Shakespere,’’ before 
whose perfections all other poets veil their brows— 
a poetry that sinks into the soul, and becomes a part 
of thought, an element in the breath of our lives: 
** the Natural History of Shakespere,’’ displaying 
the most accurate knowledge of animal biography : 
“ the Botany of Shakspere,’’ proving him 

** A lover of the woods 
And mountains, and of all that we behold 
On this green earth ;’’ 

* the Law of Shakspere,’”’ shewing how well read 

he was in legal lore: ‘‘ the Historical Passages of 

Shakspere,”’ telling of hours spent over the pages 

of the chroniclers: ‘‘ the Classics of Shakspere,’’ 

exhibiting a mastery over the learned languages, 
and an acquaintance with the treasures they en- 
shrine. 

And now, to complete tke series, we have ‘‘ the 
Philosophy of Shakspere,”’ and ‘‘ the Religion and 
Ethics of Shakespeare,’ both of them volumes of 
considerable size, and stuffed to overflowing with 
the best things that ever have been uttered on the 
subjects to which they relate—each a perfect mine 
of treasure, where new riches open upon us at every 
step, until we are bewildered by the prodigal wealth 
with which we are surrounded. 

For our own part, we dearly love such volumes of 
selections as those upon our desk; they reveal 
many a passage which, though often read, has never 
attracted the notice it commands now that it is pre- 
sented to us apart from the crowd of kindred 
splendors with which it was surrounded in the pages 
of the poet: just as we dwell with delight upon a 
little landscape gem suspended alone in a boudoir, 
which in the blaze of the exhibition-room, amid the 
glare of larger and grander pictures, we had passed 
without examination. Therefore we accept such 
volumes as these of Mr. Rankin and the Member of 
the Shakspere Society almost as new contributions 
to literature, for they certainly introduce to the 
notice of the general reader a multitude of excel- 
lencies which perchance he has not noted, and never 
might have discovered but for the friendly aid of 
such discerning and tasteful guides. 

Moreover, selections such as these are serviceable 
if they do no more than assist us to something 
like a comprehension of the genius, the off-pourings 
of whose exuberance they have culled; or, we 
should rather say, they reveal the gigantic propor- 
tions we try to measure in our mind’s eye, but 
cannot; they are homage tributes of men who feel 
that Genius is the purest manifestation of Divinity 
which Heaven has permitted to us in this our 
mortal state; and for all these reasons they are 
right welcome to the family circle—they should be 
found on every table at home, and travel in the 
pocket when we go abroad: they are an endless 
feast. 

With these preliminary remarks we will now pro- 
ceed to examine more particularly the contents of 
the two volumes which gave rise to them. 

And first, of Mr, Rankin’s ‘‘ Philosophy of 
Shakspere.’’ It was suggested—so he informs us 
in his preface—by the following passage in a 
periodical of recent date:—‘‘ The Beauties of 
Shakspere have been collected ; the Philosophy of 
Shakspere might make up a most interesting 
volume.”’ On this hint he wrote, and this neat 
book, of no less than 238 pages, is the result of his 
research. 

His plan is simple enough. Under such titles as 
“Adversity,’’ ‘‘ Ambition,’’ ‘‘ Anger,”’ &e., arranged 
in alphabetical order, he cites the passages illustra- 
tive of them, and generally he appends a few brief 
comments of his own in explanation, or assent, 





lor question of the truth of the philosophy of 


These remarks are distinguished for 
the good sense and feeling which pervade 
them, and which prove the author to pos- 


| sess a well-balanced mind, and to be a man of re- 


flection as well as of taste. 

Take as a specimen of the manner of the work 
Shakspere’s Philosophy on the subject of Physiog- 
nomy, and Mr. Rankin’s explanation of seeming 
contradictions in it. 

** PHYSIOGNOMY. 
“ Leonato. Which is the villain? Let me see his eyes ; 
That when I note another like him, 
I may avoid him. 
Much ado about Nothing. Act v. Scene 1. 

“* Polixenes. 1 saw his heart in his face. 

Winter’s Tale. Act. i. Scene 2. 

*© Duncan. . . There’s no art, 

To find the mind’s construction in the face. 
Macbeth. Act. i. Scene 4. 

“ Pembroke. The image of a wicked heinous fault 

Lives in his eye ; that close aspect of his 
Does show the mood of a much troubled breast. 
King John. Act iv. Scene 2. 
“ Kine John. A fearful eve thou hast: where is that blood 
That I have seen inhabit in those cheeks ? 
So foul a sky clears not without a storm: 


Pour down thy weather ! 
Ibid. 


“* Scroop. Men judge by the complexion of the sky 
The state and inclination of the day: 
So may you hy my dull and heavy eye, 
My tongue hath but a heavier tale to say. 
King Richard II Act iii. Scene 2. 
“ Northumberland. Yea, this man’s brow, like to a title 
leaf.* 
Foretells the nature of a tragic volume; 
So looks the strond, whereon the imperious flood 


Hath left a witness’d usurpation. 
* * * * * * 


Thou tremblest ; and the whiteness in thy cheek 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 
2nd part King Henry IV. Acti. Scene 1. 
**Q. Margaret. Who cannot steal a shape that means 
deceit ? 
2nd part King Henry VI. Act iii. Scene 1. 
‘* Gloster. Sweet prince, the untainted virtue of your 
years 
Hath not yet div’d into the world’s deceit ; 
No more can you distinguish of a man, 
Than of his outward show; which, God he knows, 
Seldom, or never, jumpeth with the heart. 
King Richard ITI. Act iii. Scene 1. 
“* Cesar. Tet me have men about me that are fat; 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep 0’ nights ; 
Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 
He thinks too much; such men are dangerous. 
Julius Cesar, Act i. Scene 2. 
‘There are here some apparently contradictory 
extracts relating to physiognomy, but which are 
easily enough reconciled. ‘I saw his heart in his 
face,’ says one. ‘ There is no art to find the mind’s 
construction in the face,’ says another. They are 
both true. It is man’s hypocrisy that explains the 
paradox: for as Shakspere afterwards remarks, 


** No more can you distinguish of a man, 
Than of his outward show; which. God he knows, 
Seldom or never jumpeth with the heart.’’ 


‘¢ The sum of the matter is this: when a man is 
honest, you can sometimes trace the effect of passion 
and temper in his countenance. But habits of decep- 
tion and conventional form generally prevent your 
doing so. As an index of the mind, physignomy is 
next to useless. You will often see aclever man with 
the general character of bis physiognomy on ordinary 
occasions exceedingly stupid ; whilst the reverse held: 
too; for some folks, without two ideas in their head, 
have the knack of infusing a certain brilliancy of ex- 
pression closely counterfeiting a flash of genius. La- 
vater brought physiognomy into fashion for a time, 
but there seem to be insuperable obstacles to its ever 
becoming a science of much worth. 

*¢ Some thoughtless persons compare it with phre- 
nology, which. stands on a totally different ground. 
Whether the latter science be true or false, it is cer- 
tain that a phrenological developement cannot be 
counterfeited. A man cannot alter the shape of his 
skull at pleasure.” 

We add the section on Truth, mainly for the 
sake of the passage from Parocelsus, which appears 
in Mr. Rankin’s note. 


* TRUTH. 
‘* Not to be spoken at all times. 
‘Gonzalo, The truth you speak doth lack some gentle- 
ness 
And time to speak it in: you rub the sore, 
When you should bring the plaster. 
Tempest, Act ii. Scene 1. 
** Truth in Actions. 
** Proteus. Truth hath better deeds, than words, to grace it. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. Act ii. S.ene.2. 
* Truth peaceful. 
Truth hath a quiet breast. 
Ring Richard II, Acti. Scene 3. 
“ Truth perennial. 
“ Prince. Is it upon record? or else reported 
Successively from age to age? 
‘“* Buckingham... Upon record, my gracious lord. 


“Norfolk. . . 





* “ Mr. Stevens, in explanation of this simile, mentions 
that in Shakspere’s time, it was usual to make the title page, 
and also intermediate leaves of elegies, totally black.’’ 





‘* Prince. But say, my lord, it were not register’d: 
Methinks the truth should live from age to age 
As ’twere retailed to all posterity. 
King Richard II. Act iii. Scene, 
‘Truth has always been so difficult to find, that 
men have been extremely fond of speculating as to 
the locality of its residence, and ‘ prating: of: its 
whereabouts.’ It was generally considered a settled 
fact that it lived somewhere very much out of the way; 
and with this notion in his head we all know that 
one writer has declared ‘ it lies hid at the bottom of 
a well.’ 
‘¢ T am happy to say, however, that Mr. Browni 


has at length discovered its snug domicile; and that P 


we have not so far to travel to meet with it, as has 
been imagined. I make no apology for ziving my 
readers the benefit of the whole passage. Its taiented 
author, having found out truth, will not object to its 
spread in all directions. 

‘“* Truth is within ourselves: it takes no rise 

From outward things, whate’er you may believe ; 
There is an i> most centre in us all, 
Where Truth abides in fulness; and, around, 
Wall within wall, the gross flesh hems it in; 
Perfect and true Perception—which is Truth : 
A baffling and perverting carnal mesh, 
Which blinds it, and makes Error: and, ‘ to know,’ 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprison’d sp!endour may dart forth, 
Than in effecting entry for the light. : ° 

** Paracelsus.” 

Certainly we cannot speak of the volume that 
collects the Religion of Shakespeare with the same 
unqualified satisfaction. The work is ill-planned 
and badly executed. The compiler has gathered in 
one page certain passages in Shakspere, and on the 
opposite page, in parallel rows, sentences from. the 
Bible, in which he finds, or fancies he finds, a cor- 
respondence with the language of the dramatist. It 
must be admitted that many of these analogies are 
too plain to be mistaken, but a still greater number 
are altogether imperceptible, and could have been 
suggested only by the power of a fancy which 
had gone to work purposely to make what it could 
not find. It not unfrequently occurs that the pas- 
sage stated at the top of the page to be ‘‘a corre. 
spondence,”’ has no other likeness than the acci- 
den.al presence of the same word in the parallel 
sentences. 

What, for instance, will be thought. of such 
‘* corresponding passages ’’ as these >— 

‘* ANGEL. 

‘¢ And her immortal part with angels lives. —Romeo 
and Juliet, v. 1. 

‘* He shall give his angels charge over thee, to keep 
thee in all thy ways.—Psalm xci. 

‘* ANSWER. 

‘¢ By the eternal God! whose name and power thou 
tremblest at, answer that I shall ask.-—2 Hen, VI. 
i. 4. 

“The baptism of John, was it from Heaven or of 
men ?—Answer me.—Mark xi.”’ 

But this sort of trifling occupies: only a portion 
of the volume; the latter part of it is devoted more 
pleasingly to a collection of religious and moral 
sentences from Shakspere, with which the only fault 
we have td find is, that they are strung together 
miscellaneously, so that if we need the extracts on 
any one subject, they are not to be had without 
wading through the entire mass. This. materially 
detracts from the utility of the volumes, and should 
be amended in a second edition. The editor has 
subjoined a few short essays on passages in Shak- 
spere’s history—the results of his antiquarian re- 
searches. I. his preface he presents a brief sketch 
of the youth othe p et. Frem this we select one 
passage, which has at least the merit of ingenuity, 
if it be only a flight of fancy. 

‘That he felt the advantages of study as well as its 
pleasures. is exemplified in the advice given to Lucen- 
tio upon the subject of study. 


‘ 





Continue your resolve, 

To suck the sweets of sweet phi/osophy. 

Only * * * while we do admire 

This virtue and this moral discipline, 

Let’s be no stoics, nor no stocks, I pray ; 

Or so devote to Aristotle’s t.ies, 

As Ovid be an outcast quitea.jured. 

Talk logie with acquaintance that you have,— 

And practice rhetoric in your common talk,— 
Music and poesy, use to quicken vou ;— 

The mathem tics and the metaphysies. 

Fall tothem, as you find your stomach serves you : 
No profit grows, where is no pleasure ta’en : 

In brief, Sir, study what you most:affect.’ 

Taming of the Shrew, Act i. Scene 1. 


In the foregoing lines his attachment to the higher 
branches of philosophy are most manifest; but al: 
though his mental powers were capable of «mbracing 


every thing within the span of human intellect, it is 5 


clear he felt that his early education, and his station 
in life, had not led him into the school of Aristotle, but 
that the decree of Providence had placed. him upoa 
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Mount Parnassus, and had wedded him to the Muses. 
** However, we cannot omit to notice the incidents 
wherein. we find him philosophizing, viz., when, dur- 
ing a violent storm, he says :— 
‘ First let me talk with this philosopher :— 
Whats the cause of thunder?’ 
King Lear, Act iii. Scene 4. 
Then, again, his observation of the distinct locality of 
the polar star—of which he says,— 
“1am constant as the Northern Star, 
Of whose true, fixed, and resting quality, 
There is no fellow in the firmament : 
The skies are painted with unnumbered sparks,— 
They are all fire—and every one doth shine— 
But there’s but one, in all, doth hold his place !” 
Julius Cesar, Actiii. Scene 1. 
Here is a manifestation of his knowledge of the 
changes in the positions of the stars, through the ef- 
fect of the rotation of the earth. But what shall we 
say, how shali we express our surprise and admiration 
at his distinctly defining the principle of gravitation 
long before Sir Isaac Newton was born,—to whom 
the merit of the discovery has been so honourably at- 
tributed, from his enlarged and scientific explanations 
of its operating effects, acting throughout the whole 
system of the Universe ? As it applies to our Earth, 
itis thus defined by Shakespeare :— 
: Time, force, and death, 
Do to this body what extremes they can ; 
But the strong base and building of my love, 
Is, as the very centre of the earth, 
Drawing all things to it.’ 
Troilus and Cressida, Act iv. Scene 2. 
Here is an instance of intellectual supremacy, that at 
least approaches to inspiration ; and it would indeed 
be ‘ gilding refined gold,’ to adduce any additional 
instance to illustrate his gifted intellect,—for we may 
justly say that he possessed a mind 
* So perfect, and so peerless; seem’d created 
Ofevery creature’s best.’ 





Tempest, Act iii. Scene 1. 

‘We must, however, give one trait of his intimate 
knowledge of the innate qualities, and apparent states, 
ofthe human mind. The case is a medical one, and 
his analysis of it is so clear, and so precise, that the 
President of the College of Physicians, in a lecture to 
that body; introduced it, to illustrate his own dis- 
course upon Insanity; as anexemplary definition of 
that disease. Itisin the scene where Hamlet rebukes 
his mother for her marriage with his uncle, and she 
charges him with being ‘in ecstacies,’—he says in 
reply,— 

* Ecstacy ! 

My pulse as yours doth temperately keep time, 

pee makes as healthful music. It is not madness 

That I have uttered : bring meto the test, 

And I the matter will re-word ; which madness 


Would gambol from.’ 
Hamlet, Act iii. Scene 4. 


Can any thing be more definite or more lucid upon the 
subject ?”’ 








Lower’s Historical Essays on English Surnames. 
2nd Edition. London, 1843. Smith. 

Tue manner in which surnames were formed it is 
not difficult to discover: though the precise origin 
of many names are familiar, it is impossible to trace 
others through the changes which they have under- 
gone from the inability of the owners to write, and, 
therefore, to preserve their true spelling, and 
the desire of friends to abbreviate long designa- 
tions. Originally, the only name of each individual 
was that which we now term the Christian name; 
but, as men multiplied, some other mark of distinc- 
tion was necessary; individual Johns were then 
marked by some peculiarity of person or of em- 
ployment—as John the Carpenter, Tom Strong-in- 
the-Arm, James the Smith, and so forth, which, in 
the next generation, was adopted as the patronymic, 
and the next John, and Tom, and James, descended 
from the loins of the worthies above-named, were 
called John Carpenter, Tom Strongi’th’Arm, 
James Smith, or it may be Smithson. In this 
manner every existing name had its origin. 

Mr. Lower’s most amusing little volume enters 
into all the minute mysteries of the subject, and 
offers a mass of information relating to names, 
which, trifling as the topic appears, it must have 
occupied years of toil to bring together; and he has 
exercised much sound judgment in the arrangement 
of his material. It is an amusing as well as a very 
curious book, and not without its utility, from the 
antiquarian lore it has gathered. Anecdote is freely 
interspersed, and here is one. 


LORD LYTTLETON AND EARL TEMPLE. 

‘The late Lord Orford used to relate that a dispute 
once arose in his- presence, in the way of raillery, be- 
tween the late Earl Temple and the first Lord Little- 
ton, on the comparative antiquity of their families. 
Lord Lyttleton concluded that the name of Grenville 
Was originally Green-field; Earl Temple insisted that 
it was derived from Grand-ville. ‘ Well. then,’ said 
Lord: Lyttleton, ‘if you: will have it so, my family 


may boast of the higher antiquity, for Little Towns 
were certainly antecedent to Great Cities; but if you 
will be content with the more humble derivation, I 
will give up the point, for Green Fields were certainly 
more ancient than either.’ ’'* 

Among the rest he has strung together the 

ODDITIES OF NOMENCLATURE. 

“*T trust that the gentle reader will do me the jus- 
tice to acknowledge that I have heen tolerably suc 
cessful in the appropriation of suruames to the va- 
rious classes to which they belong; but he really 


must excuse me if | do not so much as attewpt either | 


to classify or explain such names as Overhead, Chal 
lenge, Pennyfeather, Merryweth r, Starkwether, 
Haydag, Browusword, Physic, Wigg, Sustenance, 


and Nothing! Snare, Need, Siiifox, Brace, Hazara, | 


Horsenail, and Music! Emblem, Mummery, Port- 
wine, Doors, Theme, Tomb, ani Vesper! Chataway, 
Sermon, Coffin, Fancy, and Pickfat! Quick fall, 
Parcel, Casement, Window, and Fudge! What can 
we say to compounds such as these: Look up, Stan! 
fast, Smali-page, God-me-fetch, and Weed all? 
Good-year, Twice-a-day, Small-shoe, Good lad, May 
powder, and Pay-body ? Small-piece, Still-well,t 
Rideout, and Quick-fall? Good-be here, Full. 
away, God-helpe, Gay- lord, Twelve-trees, and Twen- 
ty-man? Rue-gain, Pop-kiss, Tram-pleasure, Doo 
ittle, Tread-away,{ Ciap-shoe, Gather-coal, and 
Shake-lady ? Rush-out, Well-fit, Met-calf, Go-lightly, 
Tip-lady, Tap-lady, and Top-lady, Gather-goou and 
Scatter good have some propriety, but what shall 
be said of Lady-man, Go-to-bed, Hear-say, Thick- 
broom, and Leather-barrow, House- go, Crown-in- 
shield, Hood-less, Cheese-wright, and Honey-loom ? 
Small-bones, Bean-bulk, White-leg, and Buck- 
thought? Bean-shop, Dip-rose, Spar-shot, Hugg- 
up, and Middle-stitch? Strange-ways, Biid- 
whistle, Drink-water,§ Drink-milk, Drink dregs, 
and to conclude, that ze plus ultra of all that is odd, 


ludicrous, and polysyllabic in English surnames, | 


GOD-LOVE-MI- LADY ?”’ 

‘©The following names may fairly rank under this 
category: Boast, Bragg, Blow, Bias, Cure, Cheap, 
Cant, Clammy, Duel, Sp-ck, Spike, Shirt, Tuck, 
Pick, Tremble, Slumber, Pant, Whip, Much, Skim, 
Battle (local?), Priesthood, Worship, Gossip, Gab- 
bel, Open, Shut, Treble, and Bass (in one street in 
London), Mummery, Foppery, Simprr, Grieve, Self, 
Gaze, Oxzle, Catch-side, Cap-stick, D ink-row, Duck- 
wit, Drake-up, Pick-up, Card-up, Luck-up, Broxbup, 
Green-up,|| Woolfork, Pitch-fork, Stand-even, 
Garman-sway, Smooth-man, Kettle-band, Kettle- 
strings (!), Red-rings, Suck-smith, Hug-back, Rake- 
straw, Inch-board, and Great-rakes. 


; 


aspirings. At the age of seven years his mu. 
sical talent first displayed itself. His father, 
|who isa noble, of Russian descent, destined 
| him for a m.litary lite, but the passion for mus 
| 8i¢ was too strong in him to be resisted, and 
| necessity seconding the claims of nature, the 
| proud father yi lded, and the bey was per- 
i mittrd to folinw the bent of his genius. ‘This 
| developed itself with wonderful rapidity, and 
j industry almost unexampled was brought by 
the youth in aid of the impulses of bis souk 
| Day and night he toiled in his vocation, seareely 
quitting the instrument he had resoived to 
master, as none had commanded it be:ore him, 
| He visited various courts of Europe, and in all 
| was received with the applause due to his ace 
|com:lishments. He is now about to try his 
| fortunes in Great Britain, where real worth 
rarely fails to reap a gulden harvest. 

And a prodizy indeed he is. ‘The instrus 
ment lives and speuks under his hand ;: it bee 
comes endowed with intelligence, an! seems 
to be a part of himself, rather than a distinct 
thing, so rapidly does it give utterance to the 
harmonies that flood his inspired mind. An 
air floats through his brain, and on the instant 
ismadeaudible upon the instrument, over whose 
keys his fingers play so rapidly, that the keen+ 
est eye cannot follow them. Nor one air only 
does he thus express ; we have counted four or 
five distinct them:s, rolling at once, each 
audible, yet all blending and harmonizing, as 
if as man. different p ayers were striking the 
chords together. Anu his touch isas rea kable 
for its delicacy as tor its rapidity such light, 
thin tones—such sil\e:y music we never beard 
~—save from that prodigy of sound, old Lind- 
|ley’s violonce 1. Then the player ; he is all 
| imagination—wholly absorbed in’ his theme— 
| forgetful of the place and persons about him, 
|as he pours forth his very soul in music. 
| He has played to the Queen and the Queen 
| Dowager more than once, and he is preparing 
for a public exhibition. But, great as he is, 
|he will be greater, because he is res»lved to 
|be so. When you, reader, desire to achieve 





‘‘ What, without conveying the slightest idea of | greatness, remember what we tell you of | this 


their meaning, can be more absurd than the follow- 
ing—Twitty, Nut-hy, Jowsy, Suarry, Vitty, Tbrut- 
tles, Jagger, Wox, Fligg, Jibb, Ragg, Lutt, and 
Brabbs ? 

*““Itis but right to state that the authentic list 
from which the above names have been selected was 


compiled in part from such authorities as the police 


reports and the Newgate Calendar. Hence, probably 
a great many of them are but sobriquets and ‘aliases.’ 


Pillage was literally the name of a thief brought not 


long since before the magistrates at Bath; and a fe- 
male brought before the Lord Mayor bore the omin- 


ous cognomen of Comeagain, which she averred to be | now that he h 


her true and only name !”’ 





Summary. 


| ureat musical genius, who, at the age of 19, has 
| surpassed all previous masters of the instru- 
|ment to which he has devoted his lite. He 
| daily begins to practise at six o’clock in the 
morning, nor quits his task tili one. Ayain in 

the evening he resumes his labours, and even 
| when he retires to his bed, he carries a nest of 
keys with him, upon which he exercises his 
| fingers as he lulls himself to sleep, and when 
| he wakes. This is perseverance, and continued 
as obtained so great a fame, pro- 

mises wonders far beyond those which he has 
| yet achieved. His accompaniments are beau- 

tiful ; subdued, tasteful, expressive, without a 

thought at self-display, and having the single 
| purpose to aid thesinger. As yet we have only 





THE event of the month is the arrival of a| enjoyed his genius in private; shortly we shall 


pianist from the remotest parts of Germany, have occasion to speak of its public exhibition. 
who unites the grace of Thalberg with the' In the musical world nothing has been pub- 
power of Lizt, and promises to be, if he is not lished claiming particular notice. There has 
already, the greatest master of the instrument been the usual quantity of trashy songs and 
the world has yet seen. | spiritless quadrilles to supply those who have 

Buppevus—such is the name of this asto- ia rage for new music, without reference to its 
nishing genius—is a young man, scarcely | quality, but nothing that we can recommend. 
nineteen years old, tall, of slim figure, with a | We have heard of a work in preparation by that 
face that has no traces of the mind to which it | delightful composer, Horn, which, if the musie 
should be the index; of swarthy complexion, | be equal to the theme, will make a sensation in 
his eye singularly mild and amiable, in man- our drawing-rooms. Next month we hope to 
ner most unaffected, and appearing utterly | be able to give a more particular account of it. 
unconscious of the almost super-human powers | 








with which he is gifted. In company he is | ART 
modest and retiring. He speaks our language por ee 
but imperfectly, but to the best of his ability | iets 


he freely informs the inquirer the story of his | 
life, his labours, his past successes, and his | UNQUESTIONABLY, as regards Art, the 

‘most “flat and unprofitable” of the twelve 
{months is November. 








* Brady’s Dissertation. 

+ There is a physician of this name. 

{ The name of a shoemaker at Springfield, Essex. 

§ Camden has this among local names; but query, where 
is the place situated ? 


m be It now draws to a 
clore, but there is little stirring, and in vain 


‘we look back for what it has produced. In 


fact, the artist, at this gloomy period, has but 


| Many of these are questionless corruptions of local small means of challenging attention, so, shut 





. Th inati in UP bab} '- : A . 
scuaeal hope, explained in Essay Ul. | Up in his atelier, he labours as long asthe brief 
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daylight lasts, aiming laudably at great things for 
‘ae. the next year’s market. ‘The provincial exhi- 
a i bitions, we were rejoiced to hear, have been on 
i the whole more than usually successful during 
Hh, the past season. This, we apprehend, may in 
2 one a great measure be attributed tu the extension, 
ma now pretty general, of Art Unions throughout 
oN i the country. These (though they afford just 
f grounds for objection on more points than 
one), from the excitement of chance benefit 
which they offer, the local interests and preju- 
P i dices which they create, attract to pictures and 
i prints the attention of parties who otherwise 
i might never have thought of them. A new 
i action is thus set up in the public mind. That 
: if inquisitiveness into the merits and peculiarities 
of subjects he is ignorant of, which, happily 
for his advancement, forms part of man’s na- 
ture, imperatively demands to be gratified ; 
therefore he looks at works of art, he likes 
them ; again and again this happens, uncon- 
sciously he is studying them, his taste silently 
improves, a novel and highly agreeable source of 
intellectual pleasure thenceforward is added to 
existence, and eventually from this slight cause 
he learns to love and cherish those very arts 
that once from apathy he neglected, or possi- 
‘tl bly from ignorance despised. ‘The establish- 
eh ment, then, of societies such as these is decid- 
| edly to be advocated; and, as far as they are 
. a deserving of it, shall always command our 
. strenuous support. 
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Tue death of Mr. Securer, who for a long 
series of years was the conservator of the regal and 
national galleries of art, has given occasion to the 
expression of opinions withheld during his lifetime 
out of due delicacy towards an ab!e employé. In 
the post which he held in the National Gallery 
there is, on the one hand, an important service to 
perform in regard to the public purse, on the other, 
towsrds the public taste. To make these two 
matters as little antagonistic as possible, it becomes 
desirable tbat the director should be as shrewd in 
his purchases as omniscient in his connoisseurship. 
In the former capacity the recent occupant of the 
post was pre-eminently gifted, in the latter, we 
earnestly hope that the future director will so far 
surpass him as to secure the confidence of the lovers 
of art in its catholic sense. The direction of such 
institutions should never be cramped by a one-sided 
estimation of one particular class of paintings. He 
should be, if it be possible to find him, one whose 
taste can mount to the highest flights of the poetic 
schools, while he can descend with complacency to 
recognize and admire the technical niceties and 
luxurious richness of those which depend upon 
handling and colour. Without ascribing to him a 
; despotic power of selection and of arrangement, 
i there is little doubt that he is the index whose 
movement is consulted by those in the highest 
places; consequently it is not too much to expect 
that such an important personage, as regards the 
sway of taste, should be selected from the ranks of 
men so gifted with practical and scientific lore as 
#4" to afford a guarantee for their correctness, and confer 
@ consequent weight on their suggestions. Nor are 
i such qualities to be sought in vain united with such 
business-like habits as we have previously hinted at. 
The list of artists of eminénce presents names from 
My whom, undoubtedly, the selection might be made, 
and in this case, while the nation would be duly 
served, an opportunity would be obtained of placing 
ft pecuniary emolument in the hands of a profession 
it? from whom much is at this moment expected, but 
who meddle but little with the outpourings of the 
it public purse. 

Since the above was written, we have learned, 

with great satisfaction, that the views suggested in 
| ie these remarks have been anticipated by the Govern- 
Bi) ment, who, with creditable promptitude, have al- 
ij! ready conferred the office of Conservator of the 
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cu Regal Galleries upon Sir Augustus Calcutt, R.A., 
| and that of Conservator of the National Gallery 
mh. upon Mr. Eastlake, R.A. ; the choice will be una- 


nimously approved. We understand that the man- 
ae ner of the giving was as gratifying to the distin- 
i guished artists as the gift itself is honourable both 
ht to the givers and receivers. Mr. Eastlake's services, 
as Secretary to the Fine Arts Commission, entitle 
him to whatever public rewards may fall to the lot 
of artists, 
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THe LATE Mr. WILLIAM SeGuieR.—But few 
amongst the lovers of art will read unmoved the re- 
cord of the death of this lamented gentleman, one not 
less respected by the amateur than by the artist, to 
whom he was ever the kind friend and patron. Mr. 
Seguier was early initiated in the study of art, his 
father being an eminent dealer in articles of vertu. 
After his father’s death he continued the business for 
many years, securing by his excellent taste and un- 
impeachable integrity the entire confidence of the 
principal collectors of the last 50 years. By his 
advice the beautiful collection of Mr. Watson Taylor 
was formed, which evinced, by the high prices the 
pictures produced when dispersed by auction, the 
accuracy of his judgment. George IV., when forming 
his splendid gallery of Dutch masters, placed much 
reliance on the taste of Mr. Seguier, and appointed 
him conservator of all the royal collections, a situa- 
tion which he ably filled during the reigns of William 
IV. and her present Majesty, and to him the public 
are indebted for the admirable arrangement of the 
pictures at Hampton-court Palace. By his advice 
the selection of pictures for the various palaces was 
made. At the foundation of the ‘‘ National Gallery’ 
Mr. Seguier was appointed chief director, the trus- 
tees in their purchases relying greatly upon his ex- 
perience and judgment. Mr. Seguier also held the 
important situation of keeper to the British Insti- 
tution, which frequently afforded him the pleasing 
opportunity of befriending @ deserving and gifted 
artist, and which he was ever anxious to avail himself 
of. United with these public situations, he was ho- 
noured with the confidence of the Duke of Welling- 
ton and the Marquis of Westminster, having under 
his attention and direction the preservation of their 
valuable works of art. His sound judgment and high 
character procured him the inti nate friendship of 
those far above him in rank and fortune, by whom he 
was ever esteemed a welcome guest. As an amateur 
of engravings, the etchings of the early Dutch mas- 
ters were ever delightful to him; he formed a heau- 
tiful collection, particularly of the works of Rem- 
brandt in their finest state; his Ostade and Claude 
etchings are of the rarest order, as is his general 
collection of the works of the Dutch painters. It 
would be impossible to over-estimate his ability as a 
restorer of pictures; so judicious, so able in his me- 
thod, no picture was ever lessened in value under his 
superintendence ; where little was required, little was 
done—but that little judiciously. In this branch of 
his business he was assisted by his brother, on whom 
the labour devolved, and to him, we doubt not, the 
confidence of his late brother’s friends will be con- 
tinued. Mr. Seguier was, we hear, in his 72nd year, 
enjoying till within the last few months excellent 
health and spirits. He has left several daughters, 
but no son. Few persons were more highly esteemed 
for integrity and urbanity of manners, while his su- 
perior and accurate judgment rendered his opinions 
truly valuable to every connoisseur in art, by whom 
his death will be deeply deplored.—Times. 


—<>__—-. 
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A Series of Compositions from the Liturgy. By 
Joun Beut, Sculptor. No. I. The Lord’s 
Prayer. London, 1843, Longman and Co. 
Tue Sculptor does not frequently address the 

public taste through the medium of the etching 

needle, or the more laboured efforts of the engraver. 

When, however, he forsakes for awhile his clay or 

his marble, and embodies the floating visions of his 

fancy on paper, the result is generally highly satis- 
factory, and the designs exhibit a look of purity, 
less generally manifested in the more imitative pro- 
ductions of the sister art. This arises particularly 
from the more confined limits within which the 
sculptcr’s work is circumscribed: form being the 
grand means by which he operates on the feelings of 
the spectator, his perceptions are constantly exer- 
cised in selecting from his imagination those 
images which are fitted to convey at once, and in 
the simplest manner, the intended idea. Of 

“accessories,” in pictorial language, he is per- 

mitted but few; of colour, nothing; of light and 

shade, just so much as can be derived from the com- 
position of three or four figures at the utmost. 

With form and expression therefore he has to deal. 

What it is in his power to do with these, in his em- 

pire over the imaginations of others, has been 

evidenced by the works of Greece, which from 
age to age have been the theme of poet’s pen and 
the objects of artists’ veneration, When, therefore, 
the sculptor takes up his pencil to design, his mind 
may be supposed to have the two last-named quali- 
ties constantly present as the end in view, and con- 
sequently the lines by which he shadows forth the 

‘‘thick-coming fancies,” are just those, and those 

alone, which correspond in their suggestions with 





the manner in which he would represent the same 


‘figures in the round or in relief. 


It thus happens 
that the cloud or the wave may be pictured by a 
few lines, while a tree, which the painter would 
give as it is seen in nature, may be suggested by q 
leafy branch, in fact by just so much as could be 
easily translated into the more stubborn materials 
in which the artist contemplates finally to work out 
his idea. Thus much have we thought it desirable 
to observe ere introducing more particularly to the 
notice of our readers some designs in outline which 
have just emanated from the press. Mr. Bell’s 
Compositions from the Liturgy, we are told in the 
prospectus, ‘‘ have occupied for several years the 
leisure of the sculptor, and are designs for relievo, 
Outline has been thought a fit medium for the re. 
presentation of sculpture, and many works have 
been issued with considerable success, both here and 
in foreign countries, in which this style has been 
adopted, and from its abstract and pure nature it 
has been thought especially fitted for the illustra. 
tion of the present subject.”’ 

The idea is a happy one, the Liturgy offering to 
our contemplation not only some of the most beau. 
tiful of literary compositions, but a series of the 
sublimest ideas that can excite the mind of the ar- 
tist. The extensive range of religious history, the 
fearful mysteries of past and future, the tender ties 
and duties of domestic life, and the grand responsi- 
bilities of the governors and the governed, arise to 
the mental view, and offer subjects to the designer 
of genius at once trying to his skill and honourable 
to his courage. The field, as one open to the 
labours of the artist, is not only fertile, but compa- 
ratively untrodden ground. That Mr. Bell’s ta- 
lents are thoroughly adequate to cope with the diffi 
culties of the task is a conviction that would have 
been enforced on our minds by the remembrance of 
the many beautiful works that have emanated 
already from his hand, all of which have evidenced 
from the first a poetical fancy of the highest order, 
and from year to year a still-increasing power of 
execution and arrangement. His ‘‘ Madonna and 
Child’’ was an exquisite union of grace and ten- 
derness, and his ‘* Dorothea’’ dwells in our me- 
mory as an image of innocent loveliness. 

In this, the first, number of his ‘' Composi- 
tions,’ Mr. Bell has fully confirmed his title to 
confidence in undertaking a labour of such elevated 
character. The Lord’s Prayer forms the theme of 
six designs, in which the choice and conception of 
the subject, the beauty of the forms, and the purity 
of the sentiment are worthy of marked applause. 
The sixth design is characterized by a vigour 
adapted to the nature of the passage,—'‘ Deliver us 
from evil,’’—and represents the ascent of blessed 
spirits against whom the efforts of the impersona- 
tion of “* Evil’’ are directed in vain. 

The ‘ Belief’’ is announced as the next portion 
of this publication, which is to be followed by the 
‘* Liturgy ;’’ the whole therefore will form, we pre- 
sume, a work of tolerable though not bulky volume. 
In closing this brief notice, we must express our 
cordial welcome of the artist’s genial illustrations, 
to which we shall, as the future numbers appear, 
again direct attention, and enter more critically upon 
the merits of the separate designs. 





THE ANNUALS. 


Book of Beauty. 

The portraits which adorn this splendid annual 
are this year more than usually attractive and me- 
ritorious. Graceful forms and lovely countenances 
seem to have stimulated both painters and engravers 
to an exertion of their highest powers, and the 
success attendant upon their efforts has been com- 
plete: beauty shines out from these pages as vivid 
and faithful as though reflected from a mirror. 
Fortunately, to award the apple on which was in- 
scribed Detur pulcherrima forms no part of our 
duty here: we say, ‘‘ fortunately,’ seeing that the 
standard of taste in such matters, far from being 
fixed and definable, is as variable, or nearly so, a8 
there are individuals to choose and pronounce an 
Opinion as to what passes before them. 
challenging comparison, of so invidious a nature, it 
certainly comes fairly within our province to p 
judgment on the artistic qualities of the engravings 
before us. 
trait of Lady Clementina Villiers, engraved by H. 
Robinson, from a sweet drawing by Chalon, to 
that of Viscountess Barrington by.Hayter, and to 
Drummond’s charming portrait of Miss Craven, 





we invite particular attention. The selection and 


Without . 


To the delicacy and finish of the por- | 
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opposition of different styles of beauty through- 
out the book have been highly judicious; and no 
expense appears to have been spared in the getting 
up of these handsome embellishments. 


——————— 


The Illustrations of The Keepsake are among 
the best, if not the very best, that adorn these 
welcome Christmas visitors. They are thirteen in 
number, and are got up with extraordinary care. 
The Queen of the Belgians, from a picture by Sir 
Wm. Ross, is a beautiful sketch of aristocracy ; the 
artist has caught the aspect of nobility in the expres- 
sion of the face. L. David’s Anglers is a charming 
bit of nature. But there is genius in Redgrave’s 
Daily Teacher, a picture of extraordinary merit, to 
which the engraver has done ample justice. This 
engraving alone is worth the cost of the volume. 
Mr. Poole’s Gleaner is pretty and pleasing. Cat- 
termole contributes two subjects, The Banquet and 


= The Parting. We confess ourselves not to be 


admirers of his pictures; there is too much uni- 
formity about them ; and there is a stiffness not 
quite natural, even in the starched maaners of the 
times he loves to limn. He is, however, a favourite 
with the public, and his pictures engrave well. 
Chalon has given us one of his showy portraits. 
Stephanoff has supplied one, in his manner, called 
The Surprise, clever and amusing. The tale is 
well told. Hayter’s Aline shews great power. 
Corbould’s First Meeting is an extremely clever 
print, well designed, well executed by the artist, 
and admirably handled by the engraver. Miss F. 
Corbaux’s Leila is a beautiful creature, worthy of 
her place in the Queen of the Annuals. On the 
whole, it would have been difficult to make a better 
selection of subjects, and certainly it would have 
been impossible to have presented them to so much 
advantage as under the superintendence of Mr. 
Charles Heath. 
oe —- . 
Friendship’s Offering. 

The illustrations of this old and valued annual 
are this year larger and of a more ambitious cha- 
racter than heretofore they have been, and hence 
correspond with the obvious advance made in the 
other departments of the work. In addition to the 
usual number of engravings on steel and copper, 
wood-cuts of a superior character, in the shape of 
ornamental initial letters, and representations of in- 
cident in the humorous stories scattered throughout 
the book, have, with the happiest effect, been intro- 
duced. To the frontispiece, entitled ‘‘ Umpires of 
the Combat,”’ we invite attention ; it isfrom one of 
Frank Stone’s charming pictures, full of earnest- 
ness and expression—qualities which have been 
effectively transferred by the engraver to the me- 
tal. Amongst the best are ‘‘The Destroying 
Angel,’’ from an imposing picture by the late 
George Harlow; and ‘‘ The Sacrifice,’ a delicately- 
executed plate from a subject more than usually 
elaborated by Cattermole. There are, however, 
two engravings, of which, as they make no small 
pretensions, being manifest and unsuccessful imita- 
tions of Turner, we cannot approve ; these are 
‘The Coast of Genoa’? and ‘The Glacier du 
Bois,’’ by a person who very judiciously only gives 
the initial letters of his name. But the gem of the 
whole, in our opinion, is ‘‘The Landing Place,’’ 
engraved by Radclyffe, from a picture, full of at- 
mosphere, and admirably composed, by Danby. 


Taken broadly, the artistic merits of ‘‘ The Friend- 


ship’s Offering ”’ are equally creditable to the ar- 
tists who executed, and the publisher whose libe- 
rality procured these works. 

—fP- - 

The Picturesque Annual is another from the 
same management, and its subjects are of a more 
popular character than those which appear in any 
other of the annuals. For an account of the volume 
we refer the readers to the literary notices in the 
present number ; here we are dealing with the en- 
gravings. Of these, we are presented with no less 
than eighteen, from designs by Eugene Lami. They 
certainly bear upon them the stamp of a foreign 
school, but they are the more interesting on that 
account. Their Frenchified character, if we may be 
allowed the term, is not unpleasing in the portrait- 
ure of French scenery; it is in keeping with the 
style of the buildings, and of all that is submit- 
ted to our notice. The charm of the drawing lies 
in its vividness; every thing is distinctly brought 
out. The Gallery of the Louvre is remarkable for 


its fine perspective ; The Interior of the Church of | 
St. Denis has higher merits than can be claimed by | 


some others of its companion prints. The artist has | cavern,”’ at this year’s exhibition, was recognised 
seized the interest with which every thing relating | with considerable favour by the English public. Of 
to the visit of the Queen of England to France| Mr. Cope we can say more. His pictures, his 
will be received, to preserve through the engraver | etchings, his cartoon of the ‘‘ First Trial by Jury,” 
some scenes which his pencil caught on that memor- | all his artistic productions, manifest a genius of 
able occasion, and they form not the least at-| no ordinary calibre, and we are, therefore, not sur- 
tractive portion of the pictorial beauty of the | prised to hear it said that the votes for his election 
volume. Hastily engraved they must have been, | were almost unanimous. It is in this judicious ad- 
and traces of this are visible ; but we are not sure dition of the rising talent of the country to the 
that they do not gain in spirit and effect, more than | li-t of its members that the Academy main- 
they lose in the absence of miaute touches of the/|tains its power over public opinion, which 
graver’s tool. They have the boldness and broad | certain previous mismanegements had begun to 
lines of a drawing, and tell their story admirably. | seriously discompose. As an instance of this, we 
Take it forall in all, this is certainly the most likely j can barely point to the treatment of this very Mr. 
of the annuals to command extensive popularity, | Cope by the same body in the exhibition of May 
both from the merits of its literature and the sub- | last. A better or more interesting painting than 
jects of its engravings. But we are trespassing | his ‘‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night’’ can scarcely be said 
beyond our bounds. | to have come from his easel, and yet such was its 
| degraded position in the great room at the Academy, 
aie that we question if ten out of every hundred 

THE NEW PANORAMA. visitors bent their backs to take a peep at it. This 

We have pleasure in announcing that Mr. Bur- | is not the generous treatment which young artists 
ford has now in hand (and indeed rapidly approach- | should receive from such a body. If even Homer 
ing the finish) a Panorama of Treport and the sur- | sometimes nodded, surely it follows that a foleradble 
rounding prospect, embracing, as the chief feature | production of one who had previously distinguished 
of attraction, the debarkation, in September lest, | himself should meet with a tolerable place; but 
of her Majesty Queen Victoria on the coast of | here was a professional ban of inferiority placed 








France. A meeting on the most amicable terms of | 
two great sovereigns, such as the Queen of Great | 
Britain and the King of the French, occurring 
rarely, will necessarily take rank as an interesting 
event in the history of both nations, and therefore 
becomes to their respective artists a legitimate sub- 
ject for the pencil. Acting on this impression, and 
of course calculating upon its proving a profitable 
speculation, Mr. Burford determined to bring out a 
panorama of ‘‘ the landing;’’ and in order to 
secure as faithful a representation of it as possible, 
Mr. Selous (whose spirited and finely conceived 
cartoon, ‘* Boadicea haranguing the Iceni,’’ gained 
a prize at the national competition in May last) 
went over to France to make the necessary sketches 
for the great picture now in progress, and shortly 
to be exhibited. It would seem to indicate that the 
French rated much more highly the importance of 
the visit of our gracious Queen to their shores than 
did the English, for we understand that many 
French artists of distinction were in waiting to | 
make drawings of ‘ the landing,’’ while the only | 
English draughtsman of any note present was Mr. | 
Selous. We hear, too, that the print-shops of | 
Paris have been thronged by lithographs, &c., of | 
this event; and, further, that they have had an ex- 
tensive sale. The antiquated costume still worn by 
the quiet people of Treport ; and the adjacent coast 
and inland scenery ; are picturesque in no common 
degree : add to these the splendid and showy acces- 
saries that formed part of this meeting of the 
monarchs, and we have the materials for a striking 
and charming picture. They can hardly be in 
better hands than those now engaged in painting 
them ; therefore we louk forward with confidence, 
expecting shortly to see a well-composed and 
spirited panorama of this interesting spectacle ; 
and as it certainly deserves to be, so have we no 
doubt it will prove, a profitable speculation on the 
part of Mr. Burford. 








We understand that the highly talented Clarkson 
Stanfield, R.A., has returned within these few days 
from a professional tour in Holland, which land of 





the dyke and fen he has visited with the twofold ob 
ject of discovering new subjects for his magic pencil | 
in the wonders to be achieved by him at the Colos- | 
seum, and of securing the efficient services of M. | 
Klooderbogs—a name already familiar to most of | 
our readers as that of a Dutch artist of great conti- | 
nental reputation. It is said that M. Klooderbogs | 
(who has never been in England before) expressed, 

in no very: measured terms, his admiration of the | 
vast capabilities of the building on which his art is | 
to be lavished. We wish M. Klooderbogs and | 
Stanfield all success.—Evening Paper. [We are | 
delighted to hear that M. Klooderbogs has a name 
so ‘‘ familiar ”’ to the public; we were not aware of | 
it; but, with the journal from which we quote, we 


wish him success, for the sake of his colleague. } | 
: | 
<a 

Mr. Cope and Mr. Duncan were the two gen- | 
tlemen recently added to the list of Associates of | 


the Royal Academy. Few elections have given | 


upon a work far, far superior to many around it, 
and to whose author in a few short months the 
Academy decreed admission to its honours. 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Tuars is one of the few successful theatres of 
this undramatic age, and its prosperity is the result 
of judicious management, the director being con- 
tent to excel in two or three species of entertain- 
ment, for which the Adelphi is famous. Hence 
people throng to it sure of amusement, and knowing 
the kind of amusement they will meet with. They 
gowhen they are in the mood, and the Adelphi 
mood is a very usual one with Englishmen, that in 
which the mind, overtoiled with business, desires 
to be abstracted from itself, and perforce to be 
dragged into anew train of emotions. Hence it is 
that the strong excitement of melodrama and the 
relaxation of the broadest farce are equally attrac- 
tive, and take their turn upon the stage, to the vehe- 
ment delight of audiences who never care to play the 
part of critics, but are content to be pleased with- 
out asking why or whether they ought to be so. 
The month has produced a succession of novelties, 
all of which have been successful. We have had 
‘* The Bohemians,’’ an importation from Paris, 
said to be a very correct picture of a class in that 
capital, whose existence is described as a problem, 
and their conditions and fortunes an enigma, hav- 
ing no resting place, and who are never to be found 
and yet are to be seen everywhere ; who have no 
trade, yet live by professions ; the greater number 
of whom rise without knowing where they shall 
dine. Rich to-day, dying of hunger to-morrow ; 
ready to live honestly if they can, and otherwise if 
they cannot. Of these there are in Paris one hun- 
dred thousand. The materials are good, and the 
author has made good use of them. Some of the 
scenes are singularly effective, bustling and dra- 
matic, affording excellent ¢ableaux; others touch 
the feelings, and there was many a tearful cheek 
during the interview of Louise (Mrs. Yates) with 
Frere Ceur (Mr. O. Smith). Indeed, every cha- 
racter was well sustained, and the applause was, as 
it deserved to be, tremendous. Another drama bas 
been produced with fair success, under the title 
of ‘‘ The Roll of theDrum.”’ It did not so much 
please us as the Bohemians, for there is less of 
nature and probability in the plot; but it was so 
admirably acted, that defects of structure were for- 
gotten. Miss Emma Stanley, whose indomitable 
spirits carry her triumphantly through all she un- 
dertakes, sustained the part of a suttler girl with 
a liveliness and abandon truly charming. It was 
not acting, but nature. She was universally applaud- 
ed, and a song which she introduced was encored. 
The plots of plays are often amusing to distant 
readers, and when we can find room for them we 


shall present them. But really this month we are 
so pressed with material, that we are compelled to 


more universal satisfaction. Mr. Duncan, as the} abbreviate, and we must be content on this occa- 
painter of the “Entry of the Pretender into| sion with recommending all, especially country 
Edinburgh,” and the ‘“ Prince Edward Stuart in the ' readers coming to town, to visit the Adelphi. 
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THE PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
This delightful little theatre continues to attract 
the élite of the metropolis to its magnificently de- 
corated circles, and the manager wisely wins the 


approval of his visitors by the completeness with | 


which he presents the various novelties in opera 
and ballet produced from time to time. Don 
Pasquale runs its prosperous course, drawing large 
and fashionable audiences, and improved with each 
repetition. The ballet of Giselle is no less a 
favourite, and the Old Guard seems to be immortal, 
for there he is, night after night, greeted with un- 
wearied rounds of applause. Hence there is little 
of novelty to notice in the doings of the Princess’s 
Theatre during the past month. A farce, however, 
called Out for a Lark, has been produced and with 
tolerable success. The writer is Mr. Egerton 
Wilkes. The incidents are not very numerous, nor 
very complicated, nor very probable, but perhaps 
not exceeding the licence of farce, of which fun is 
the object and situation the soul, no matter by what 
monstrous contrivances the characters are brought 
into it. The idea of this piece is humorous 
enough. Lord Viscount Dashaway has a son and a 
daughter, who are upon the Continent, and whom 
he has not seen since their childhood. His foot- 
man and maid-servant, being ‘‘ out for a lark,”’ 
assume the names and titles of the noble lord’s 
son and daughter, and as such impose themselves 
on Admiral Masthead, an uncle of the said children. 
On this a few farcical scenes are founded, and the 
trick is ultimately discovered by the arrival of the 
real parties. This is slender material for a dra- 
matic piece, though but of one act, and no small 
measure of intrinsic merit was needed to 
make it endurable; and such it possesses, provin 
that Mr. Wilkes may do better things with a hap- 
pier plot. The andience seemed to think so, for 
they applauded frequently, and were pleased to 
express approval on the announcement of its repe- 
tition. But we suspect it will not enjoy a long 
life. It has not the inherent vitality of the Old 
Guard, though Morris Barnett sustained the cha- 
racter of an Irishman with his usual genius. Mr. 
Walter Lacy was full of spirit, and all the subordi- 
nate characters were creditably sustained. Take it 
for all in all, the Princess’s Theatre is certainly 
one of the sights of London. 
—_»p—— 


THE DIORAMA. 


We have doubted whether to class the Diorama 
among public amusements. It is something more ; 
it belongs to the Fine Arts, and is one of Art’s 
most beautiful productions. Nevertheless, as it is a 
sight which nobody who visits town even for 
twenty-four hours should omit to see, we notice it 
among the other attractions for strangers, that 
those of our readers who turn to this division of THe 
Critic to learn what there is to be placed upon the 
list for inspection may not omit to set the Diorama 
foremost in their memorandum-books. 

To describe this magical work of the painter 
would beimpossible. It must be seen to be con- 
ceived. Words are weak to pourtray the thousand 
beauties that strike the visitor with astonishment 
equally that such effects should be practicable and 
how they can be accomplished. 

The two pictures being at present exhibited 
are the Basilica of St. Paul’s, and the Notre 
Dame, at Paris. The first is seen in its perfect 
state, dimly lighted by the early morning. While 
we gaze, the light changes, and suddenly, though 
the eye has never been removed, the place is trans- 
formed to its present state of ruin—the broken, 
half-burnt beams lying upon the battered floor, 
and the roof open to the sky. 

But this is nothing to the Notre Dame. We are 
introduced to it at sunset. The river flowing 
calmly round it—the glowing sky of even—the 
building inshadow. Presently it grows darker— 
the moon comes out, and so do the stars, in an at- 
mosphere asrichly blue and clear as ever wasthe na- 
tural sky; the building is lighted up within—the 
moon-heams throw out its exterior, and gleam 
upon the water—-a mass is rolled from the organ, 
and the visitor feels inclined to fall upon his knees. 

You pass into the open air from this wonderful 
deception of scenic art, and it is difficult to con- 
vince yourself that you have been beholding no- 
thing but a picture. The illusion is perfect, and 
you who have not seen it should go soon, for it is 


|GLEANINGS OF THE MONTH. 
ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 
| THE WANDERER’S SONG OF HOME. 

(From the Somerset Gazette.) 


‘ The voice of the Indian stream I’ve heard, 

As it sailed o’er a floor of pearls ; 

And bv Ebro’s wave the soft night bird 
Breathe songs to the starry worlds. 

The spirit of air, with its sweetest sigh, 
Through Araby’s date trees roam ; 

But give me, with fond companions by, 
The music of home—dear home. 


I’ve gazed on the flowers of golden hue 
That cradle on Persia’s land, 

And the mantle dipped in a sunny blue, 
That roofs the Ionian strand. 

I’ve bowed to the Southern eyes, that burn 
Neath their rich brows’ jetty dome ; 

Yet my heart hath panted again to turn, 
To the beauty of home—dear home. 


Bridgwater. 
——f—— 
THE MAIDEN-BRIEF. 
(For “* The Critic.’’) 
Tune—“ The return of the Admiral,’’ 
How merry in the thronging streets the populace appear ; 
The morning is all sunshine, the judge’s coach is near— 
Here come the men with javelins, all sparkling in the light; 
They look almost like warriors on Astley’s stage at night! 
There ride the jolly farmers, each man has found a hack ; 
Bright eyes come forth to look at us, the gentlemen in black ; 
Behind us and around us streams on the gazing town,— 
How proud must be a Barrister to wear a wig and gown! 


How proud must be that Barrister, though he is pale to-day, 
| To think that twice six jurymen must hear what he’s to say ; 
And if he proves successful with that his maiden-brief, 
| He may he, twenty years from hence, a puisne judge or chief. 
| Oh! would I were a Barrister, to let my voice be heard, 
To plead some twenty years or so, and then be made a lord; 
I’d shout to every flock of sheep that I might chance to meet, 
‘© Some day I’]1 make that wool of yours adorn my judgment 
seat !?? 


| But paler grew that Barrister—he heard his case called on; 

| He smiled upon his neighbours, and he made a sickly pun: 

| He looked up at the skylight, and he rose with trembling 
| knees, 

| For he heard the judge’s solemn voice say—‘ Now, Sir, if 
| you please.’’ 

| He rose, and for an instant his cheek was seen to flush, 

| Exhibiting that union strange,—a lawyer and a blush ; 

| But soon the transient flush went by, and soon his cheek 


FENELLA. 





grew pale, 
And he looked in that unhappy state called “very like a 


whale.’ 
And then a horrid whisper amid the crowd was heard,— 
“Tm blow’d if that e’re Counsellor knows how to say a 
word !’? 
He wiped his brow, he tried to speak, but nothing could we 
note, 
Save a gurgle and a muttering far down within his throat. 
He saw the judge’s kindly smile, he saw his client’s frown; 
But vain was either stimulus—he stammered and sat down : 
And he never from that moment, save perhaps to sign a plea 
Was troubled as a Barrister or gladdened with a fee. ‘ 
J.S. 


Mr. PouLETT THOMPSON AND GeorGE III.— 
His brother tells an agreeable anecdote of his child- 
hood, which is worth extracting. He was at Brighton 
in 1803, with his brothers and sisters, and attracted 
the notice of George the Third, who was always fond 
of pretty children :—‘‘ The King became so partial to 
| Charles, the youngest, then not quite four years old, 

that he insisted on a daily visit from him, often 
| watched at the window for his arrival, ran down him- 
| self to open the door and let him in, and carried him 
| about in his arms to shew all that could amuse the 
| child in the very ordinary lodging house then occu- 
pied by the royal party, and especially the suppers 
laid out for the children’s balls, which their Majesties 
frequently gave for the amusement of their young 
favourites. On one occasion, the King being on the 
pier head, about to embark in the royal yacht upon 
one of his sailing trips, and having the child in his 
arms, he turned round to Mr. Pitt, who was in at- 
tendance at his elbow, having probably hurried down 
from London for an audience on important business, 
and exclaimed, ‘Is not this a fine boy, Pitt? Fine 
boy, isn’t he? Take him in your arms, Pitt; take 
him in your arms; charming child, isn’t he?’ Then 
suiting the action to the word, he made the stiff and 
solemn premier, weighed down as he seemed to be 
with cares of state, dandle and kiss the pretty boy, 
and carry him some minutes in his arms, albeit 
strange and unused to sucha burden. The circum- 
stance, though trivial, had so comical an effect, from 
the awkwardness and apparent reluctance with which 
the formal minister performed his compelled part of 
nurse, as to make an impression on the writer, who 
stood by, though but seven years old himself, which 
time has never effaced.’’ 


ANECDOTES FROM THE LETTERS OF HORACE 
WALPoLe.—‘ Will you believe, in Italy, that one 
rascally and extravagant banker had brought Britan- 
nia, Queen of the Indies, to the precipice of bank- 
ruptcy! Itis very true, and Fordyce is the name of 
the caitiff. He has broke half the’bankers, and was 
very willing to have added our friend Mr. Croft to the 








about to close for a change of subjects, and if you 
delay you will lose a treat which will dwell in your | 


list; but he begged to be excused lending him a far- 
thing. He went on the same errand to an old 


memory as long as you live. | quaker; who said, ‘ Friend Fordyce, I have known 








several persons ruined by two dice; but T will notte 
ruined by Fourdice.’ ’—** We have an‘instance'in og 
family of real dignity of mind, and I ‘set it down a 
the most honourable alliance in the pedigree. The 


Dowager Lady Walpole, you know, was a French © 
When Ambassadress jy © 


staymaker’s daughter. 
France, the Queen expressed surprise at her speaking 
so good French. Lady Walpole said she was a 
French woman. ‘ Francaise!’ replied the Queen, 


‘Vous Francaise, Madame! et de quelle famille?'— © 
‘ D’aucune, Madame,’ answered my aunt. Don't | 


you think that aucune sounded greater than Mont. 
morency would have done? 
soul to be one of the aucune family, which is not ne. 
cessary, to be a Howard.” 

‘¢ The most ancient of our acquaintance is dead at 
last, the Princess Craon. She has been sitting ready. 
dressed for death for some years. I mean, she was 
always full dressed, and did nothing, nor saw any. 
body ; but now and then one of her old children or 
grandchildren.’’ — ‘‘ Lady Gertrude Hotham (Lord 
Chesterfield’s sister), one of the few whom perhaps 
you remember, is dead; she set her ruffle, and thence 


the rest of her dress, on fire, and died of it in'ten 7 
days. She had wit like all her brothers, but for many © 
years had been a Methodist. About two years ago, 


as the Earl was ill, she went with her Primate, Lady 
Huntingdon, to try to tempt bim to one of their se. 
minaries in Wales, hoping to get at his soul by 4 
cranny in his health. They extolled the prospects, 
and then there were such charming mountairs! 
‘Hold, ladies,’ said he, ‘ I don’t love mountains,— 
when your ladyship’s faith has removed the moun. 
tains, I will go thither with all my heart!’ What 
pity there is nothing of that wit in his letters!” 


Mary WortLey MonraGu In Otp AcGE.—“] 
found her in a little miserable bedchamber of a ready- 
furnished house, with two tallow candles, and 4 
bureat covered with pots and pans. On her head, 
in full of all accounts, she had an old black-laced 
hood, wrapped entirely round, so as to conceal all 
hair or want of hair. No handkerchief, but up to 
her chin a kind of horseman’s riding-coat, calli 
itself a pet en l’air, made of a dark green (green 
think it had been) brocade, with coloured and silver 
flowers, and lined with furs ; bodice laced, a foul 
dimity petticoat, sprigged velvet muffeteens on her 
arms, grey stockings, and slippers. Her face less 
changed in twenty years than I could have imagined; 
I told her so, and she was not so tolerable twenty 
years ago that she needed have taken it for flattery; 
but she did, and literally gave me a box on the ear, 
She is very lively—all her senses perfect, her language 
as imperfect as ever, her avarice greater. She enter. 
tained me at first with nothing but the dearness of 
provisions at Helvoet. With nothing but an Italian, 
a French, and a Prussian, all men-servants, and 
something she calls an old secretary, but whose age 
till he appears will be doubtful, she receives all the 
world, who go to hcmage her as Queen Mother, aad 
crams them into this kennel. The Duchess of Hamil. 
ton, who came in just after me, was so astonished 
and diverted that she could not speak to her for 
laughing. She says that she has left all her clothes 
at Venice. I really pity Lady Bute! What will be 
the progress of such a commencement !”” 


QuEER CaLcULATION.— Some singular genius 
has perpetrated the following calculations, which we 
think will do:—I have been married 32 years, during 
which time I have received from the hands of my wift 
three cups of coffee each day, two in the morning and 
one at night, making 35,040 cups of half a pint each, 
or nearly 70 barrels of 30 gallons each, weighing 


17,520lb, or nearly nine tons weight. Yet from that § 


period I have scarcely varied myself in weight from 
160lb. It will, therefore, be seen that I have drank 
in coffee alone 218 times my own weight. I am not 
much of a meat eater, yet I presume I have consumed 
about eight ounces a day, which makes 5,806lb, or 
about ten oxen. Of flour, -I have consumed, in the 
32 years, abou 50 barrels. For 20 years of this time, 
up to 1831, I have drank two wine glasses of brandy 
each day, making 900 quarts. The port wine, ma 
deira, whiskey, punch, &c., I am not able to count, 
but they are not large. 
extremely moderate, as I find from my bills that] 
have paid for 53 baskets in the last 13 years, which it 
about one bottle a week, and this not all cons’ 

by me. When we take into the account all the: vege 
tables in addition, such as potatoes, peas, asparagus, 
strawberries, cherries, apples, pears, peaches, raisins, 
&c., the amount consumed by an individual is most 
enormous. Now my body has been renewed mort 
than four times in 32 years, and taking it for granted 
that the water, of which I have drank much, act 
merely as a diluent, yet all taken together 1 concludt 
that I have consumed in 32 years about 'the weight 
1,100 men of 160lb each.— Paris Paper. 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF NEw YorxK.—The Bowery, 
with name so flowery, where the discord of a thousané 
wheels is overtopped by shrill street cries, was a lin? 
of orchards and mowing-land in the rear of the oldea 
city, called in Dutch the Bouwerys, or farms, and it 
popeier phrase, ‘‘ the high road to Boston.’’ In 1631, 
old Governor Stuyvesant bought the ‘* Bouwerys” 
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(now so immensely valuable in the market sense) for 
6,400 ‘guilders, or £1,066; houses, barn, six cows, 
two horses, and two young negro slaves, were included 
with the land. He built reformed Dutch Church, at 
his own expense, on his farm, within the walls of 
which was the family vault. The church of St. Mark 
now occupies the same site, and on the outside wall 
stands his original grave-stone, thus inscribed :— 
‘*In this vault lies buried Petrus Stuyvesant, late 
captain-general and commander-in-chief of Amster- 
dam, in New Netherland, now called New York, 
and the Dutch West India islands. Died, August, 
A.D. 1682, aged 80 years.’’ A pear-tree stands 
without the wall, still vigorous, though brougbt from 
Holland and planted there by the governor hiwself. 
His family, still among the wealthiest of our city 
aristocracy, have preserved some curious memorials 
of their venerable Dutch ancestor. A portrait in 
armour, well ex+cuted in Holland, probably while he 
was admiral there, represents him as a dark-com- 
plexioned man, with strong bold features, and mous- 
tachios on his upper lip. They likewise preserve the 
shirt in which he was christened; of the finest Hol- 
land linea, edged with narrow lace.—Mrs. Child’s 
Letters. 
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LIST OF NEW SBOOKS. 





ART. 


Bell (J.) — A Series of Compositions from the Liturgy 
By John Bell, Sculptor. No. 1—The Lord’s Prayer, 4to.. 
sewed, 3s. 

Jews.—Narrative of a Mission of Inquiry to the Jews from 
the Church of Scotland, in 1839. Seventh thousand, 
12mv. (Edinburgh), pp. 576, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Taylor (W. B. S.)— Manuel of Fresco and Encaustic Paint- 
ing. 12mo. pp. 234, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ANNUALS. 


Ackermann’s Forget-Me-Not, 1844. Fep. pp. 354, 11 en- 
gravings, 12s. 

American Almanack, and Repository of Useful Knowledge, 
for 1844. 12mo. (Boston, Us.) pp. 350, sewed, 5s. 

i Ball-Room Annual, 1844. 32mo. pp. 94, cloth, 1s. 

Q Farmer’s Almanack and Calendar for 1844. By W. John- 

vel son and W. Shaw. 12mo. pp. 100, 1s. 

9 al Fisher’s Drawing-Reom Scrap-Book, 1844. 4to. 37 plates, 

cloth, 21s. 

her Friendship’s Offering, 1844. 8vo. pp. 248, 10 engravings, 

less bound, 12s. 

‘ Glenny’s Garden Almanack and Florist’s Dictionary. 1844. 
Fep. pp. 66, sewed, 1s. 

Heath’s Book of Beauty—1844. Edited by the Countess of 
Blessington. Roy. 8vo. pp. 288, 2ls.; India proofs, 
52s. 6d. 

—Keepsake—1844. Edited by Countess of Blessington. 
roy. 8vo. pp. 278, silk, 21s.; India, 52s. 6d 

——Picturesque Anuual—1844: The American in Paris 
duriag the Summer. By M. Jules Janin. Eighteen en- 
gravings, Roy. 8vo. pp. 264, bound, 21s. ; India, 52s. 6d. 

——Juvenile Scrap-Book for 1844. Crown 8vo. pp. 100, 16 

plates, bound, 8s. 

Punch’s Pocket Book—1844. Roan tuck, 2s. 6d. 
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aad Parley’s Annual. 18mo. pp. 384, plates and woodcuts, 
mil cloth, 5s. 
shed Love Gift for 1844, 24mo. pp. 144, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 











for BIOGRAPHY. 
thes Antoblogsaphy (the) of a Dissenting Minister. 6th ed., fep. 
| be pp. 216, boards, 4s. 











Duncan. — Memoir of Mrs. Mary Lundie Duncan. By 
her Mother. 3rd edition, fep. (Edinburgh) pp. 344, cloth, 








nius 4s. 6d. 
h we Gardner (J.)—Memoirs of Christian Missionaries. By the 
ring Rev. J. Gardner, A.M.,M.D. Fep. (Edinburgh), pp. 400, 
wift cloth, 4s. 6d. 

pee Griffin (G.)—Life of Gerald Griffin. By his Brother. Fep. 


pp. 496, cloth, 6s. 
Pemberton (C. R.) — The Life and Literary Remuins of 









hing Charles Reece Pemberton. Edited by John Fowler. 8vo. 
that § pp: 506, cloth, 12s. 
from Child's (The) Treasury of Knowledge and Amusement, 


or 7 Ramble’s Picture Lessons. Small 4to. cloth, 
4s. Od. 
Home Treasury. —The pleasant History of Reynard the 





| 


and Legal Indexes. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. New edi- Legends and Traditionary Stories. Sq. pp. 280, woodcuts, 


tion (New York), pp. 556, bound, gs. 


Jstini (S.)—Martyris et Philosophi Opera. Tomus 1 et 2, Lord Dacre of Gilsland; a Novel 


pars 1, 8vo. (donee), pp. 736, sewed, 16s. 6d. 
Persius.—Auli Persii Fl 
antiquis et prolegomenis. Edidit Otto Jahn. 8vo. (Lip- 
siae), pp. 624, 13s. 6d. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY, ETC. 
Berlin Wool Work for Ladies. Fep. pp. 104, cloth, 2s. 


acci Satirarum liber, cum Scholiis M‘Crindell (R.)\—The 


Neighbours (‘The 


cloth, 4s. 6d. 

By Elizabeth M. Stew. 
is, Sts. Gd. 

english Governess; a Tale of Real 

Life. By R. M‘Crindell. Fep. pp. 310, cloth, 5s. 

; a Story of Every-day Life. By Frederika 

Bremer. ‘Translated by Mary Howitt. ard edition. 2 

vols. 8vo PP 670, boards, 18s. 


art. 3 vols. cr. 8vo. pp. 1,032, 


Paget's Library of Fiction. Part 1, 8vo. pp. 72, sewed, Is. 


Cock (M. R.)—The American Poultry-Book; a Practical Paxton (Mrs.)—The Veil Lifted; or Incidents of Private 


Treatise on the Management of Domestic Poultry. By 
Micajah Cock. 

Crutwell’s Housekeeper’s Accompt-Book for the year 1844. 
4to. (Bath), sewed, 2s. 

Etiquette for the Ladies.—Eighty Maxims on Dress, Man- 
ners, and Accomplishments. 25th edit. 32mo. pp. 64, 
cloth, Is. 

—— for Gentlemen, with Hints on the Art of Conversation. 
19th edition, 32mo. pp. 64, cloth, Is. 


Fish—How to Choose and how to Dress. By Piscator, 


Author of ‘‘ The Practical Angler,’? &c. 18mo. (Laun- | Scott (Sir W. 


ceston), pp. 302, boards, 3s. 6d, 


Read (G.) — Complete Biscuit and Gingerbread Baker’s | Sleep-Rider (The) ; 


Assistant ; with Practical Directions for making all manner 


of Plain and Fancy Biscaits, Buns, Cakes, Drops, Thick | Wrongs of Women. 


Gingerbread, Spice Nuts, &c. By George Read. 12mo. | 
pp. 112, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. |¥ 

Walker’s Manly Exercises. To which is now added, | 

Racing, Hunting, and Shooting, revised by ‘* Craven.’’ | 

7th edition, fep. pp. 272, with 64 engravings, cloth, 6s. 6d. | 
EDUCATION. 

Ayers (Mrs. H.) — Conversations on Arithmetic, contain- | 
ing also a short History of the Coinage, with ‘Tables of the | B 
Weights and Measures of the Ancients. Adapted to the | 
use of Ladies’ Schools and Private Families By Mrs.Henry | 
Ayers. 12mo. pp. 456, cl. 6s. | 


Child’s Drawing Book of Objects: Studies from Guill | Isle of Wight. 


Life. By George Child. Oblong cloth, 7s. 6d. 





Book : Twenty-four Sketches from Nature. Oblong cloth, | 

73. . 

Crombie (A.)—The Etymology and Syntax of the English | 
Language explained and illustrated. By the Rev. Alexan- | L 
der Crombie. 5thedition, 8vo. pp. 310, cloth 7s. 6d. 

Demmler (F.)—German Reader: a Selection of Extracts, 
By Franz Demmler. 12mo. pp. 180, bound, 4s. L 

Easy Lessons on Reasoning: Reprinted from the Saturday 
Magazine. 12mo. pp. 174, cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 

Ewing (T.)— Principles of Elocution: containing nume- | 0 
rous Rules, Observations, and Exercises on Pronunciation, 
and copicus Extracts in Prose and Poetry, calculated to 
assist the Teacher, and to improve the Pupil in Reading 


18mo. (New York), pp. 180, cloth, 2s. 6d. | Perils of Beauty. 


Life. 2nd thousand, 12mo. pp 298, cloth, as. 6d 
By Capt. Chamuer, R.N 


3 vols. crown 
8vo. pp. 928, boards, 31s. 6d. 


Red Coats and Blue Jackets ; a Reverie of a Retired Officer, 


By Ubique. 6th thousand, 32mo 


Cheltenham), pp. 32, 
sewed, 4d. 


Romantic Fiction: Select Tales from the German of De la 


Motte Fouqué, and others. Fep. pp. 326, cloth, 7s 


Scott’s Novels: with all his Introductions and Notes. Vol. 1 


(People’s edition), 8vo. pp. 820, sewed, Qs. 

“Tales of a Grandfather (History of Scot- 
land). 3 vols. Vol. 2, fep. pp. 350, cloth, 5s. 

or, the Old Boy in the Omnibus. 19m0, 
pp. 116, sewed, 1s. 6d. 

By Charlotte Elizabeth. Part 3—The 
little Pin-headers, }8mo. pp. 140, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
oung Islanders (The), a Tale of the last Century. 
ferys Taylor. New ed. fcp. pp. 382, cloth, 7s. 


CEOCRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


By Jef- 


| Berry (W.)—Country Genealogies Pedigrees of Hertford- 


shire Families. Folio, pp. 293. boards, 3/. 10s. 

lair and Ronalds.—Sketches at Carnac (Brittany) in 1934; 
or, Notes concerning the Present State of some reputed 
Celtic Antiquities in that and the adjoining Communes, 
Royal 4to., cloth, 25s. 

Beauties of the Isle of Wight, engraved 


by W. B. Cooke. Parts? to 4, super-royal 8vo., Is. 


English Landscape Scenery.—An Advanced Drawing | Kitto (J). -History of Palestine, from the patriarchal age 


tu the present time. Adapted to the purposes of Tuition 
by Alexander Reid, A.M. 12mo. (Edinburgh), pp. 272, 
bound, 3s. 6d., with map, 4s. ‘ ‘ 
izers’ Views of the Principal Cities and Towns in Scot. 
land. By John Wilcox. 8vo. (Edinburgh), pp. 42, 18 plates, 
boards, 5s. 6d. 


you (C. J.)—History of St. Andrew’s, Episcopal, Monastic, 


Academic, and Civil. By the Rev. C.J. Lyon, M.A. 3 
vols. 8vo,. (Edinburgh), pp. 870, plates, cloth, 2s. 

utlines of Modern Geography ; or, No. 10 of a new Series, 
of School Books, drawn up for the Scottish School Book 
Association. 2nd edit., 12mo. (Edinburgh), pp. 190, cioth 
limp, 1s. 


and Recitation. By Thomas Ewing. 26th edition, 12mo. | Pridden W.)—Australia, its History and Present Condition, 


(Edinburgh), pp. 410, bound, 3s. 6 


Ford (F. J.)—First ‘Lessons on Landscape, in Progressive | Road Maps for Tourists in Ireland. 


Studies for Beginners. Oblong cloth, 7s. 6d, 





Fep., pp. 376, eloth, 5s. 


1 12mo. (Dublin), 18 
maps, cloth limp, 5s. 


Galbraith (R.)—School and College Virgil, with copious | Topographer (The) and Genealogist. Edited by John Gough 


English Notes. By Richard Galbraith and H. Owgan. | 
2nd edition, 12mo. (Dublin), pp. 534, bound, 12s. 

Goldsmith’s (Dr.) Abridgment of the History of England. } 
With Questions for Examination By Robert Simpson. 
15 edition, 12mo. (Edinburgh), pp. 460, bound, 3s. 6d. 

Guy (J.)—Lindley Murray Simplified. 4th edit. pp. 108, 
cloth, Is. 

Innes (H.)—The Rhetorical Class Book. 4th edit., 12mo. 
pp. 348, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Kuhner (R.)—Elementary Grammar of the Greek Lan- 
guage. Translated by John H. Millard. 8vo, pp. 272, 
cloth, 9s. 

Le Pags.—Key to Gift of French Conversation. Second 
Part. 18mo. pp. 50, sewed, 1s. 6d. 


Archenholz (F. W. von).—Histo 


Nichols, F.S.A., &c. Part 3, $vo. sewed, 3s. 6d. 


Trego (C. B.)—Geography of Pennsylvania. To which is 


appended, a Traveller’s Guide. 12mo, (Philadelphia), pp, 
384, boards, 5s. 6d. 


HISTORY. 


Annual Register (The); or, a View of the History and Poli. 


tics of the Year 1842. 8vo. pp. 542, boards, 16s. 

of the Seven Years’ War 
in Germany. Translated from the German, by F. A. Catty, 
Esq. 18mo. (Frankfort on M.), pp. 550, boards, 6s. : 


Arnold (T.)—History of Rome. Vol. 3—from the end of the 


first to the end of the second Punic War. 8vo. pp. 506, 
cloth, 14s. 


M‘Culloch (J.) — Third Reading-Book, for the use of | Bancroft (G.)—History of the United States. Royal 8vo, 


Schools. By J. M. M‘Culloch, D.D. Seventh edition, 
18mo. (Edinburgh), pp. 144, bound, 10d. 

Manual of English Pronunciation. 18mo. (Edinburgh), pp. 
48, sewed, 4d. 


pp. 584, cloth, 13s. 


Bloomfield (S. T.)—History of the Peloponnesian War, by 


Thucydides. Illustrated by maps and plans. Vol. 2, 8vo, 
pp- 736, cloth, 20s. ; complete, 2 vols. 38s. 


Mercier (L. P.)—Manual of Greek Prosody. 12mo. pp. 84, | Brougham (Lord)— Historical Sketches of Statesmen who 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Moor’s Elements of the Greek Language. Translated from 


flourished in the time of George III. Third Series. Royal 
8vo. pp. 418, cloth, 21s. 


the Latin by the Rev. J. C. Rowlatt, B.A. 2nd edit. 12mo. | Chronological Pictures of English History, from William the 


(Glasgow), pp. 122, cloth, 3s. 
Munro (J.)—Practical Grammar of the Scottish Gaelic. 


In Eight Parts, illustrated with Notes and Observations, | Dress.—History o' 


by James Munro. 
274, bound, 4s. . 

Rosteri (P. L.)—Introduction to the Study of the Italian 
Language ; with Notes and Illustrations in English. By 
P. L. Rosteri, of Florence. 3rd edit. square (Florence), 

p- 192, cloth, 3s. 

Select |e Poetis Latinis, ordine Temporum Disposita. 12mo. 
(Edinburgh), pp. 276, bound, 5s. 

Si 


2nd edit, 18mo. (Edinburgh) pp. 












ymed Fox, told by the Pictures of Albert Van Everding 
), OF Edited by Felix Summerly, Pp. 20, plates 40, tiated, 
: the = 7 coloured, 31s. 6d. on cloth: in a pull-out case, 
s. 6d. 

time, Beauty and the Beast, with new pictures by an eminent 
andy Artist. Edited by Felix Summerly. Sq. 16mo. pp. 40, 
ma- 4 plates, cloth, tinted, zs,; 3s. 6d. coloured. 

punt, ittle Crumbs for Little Mouths; or, very easy Read- 


A y 
ing Lessons. By a Mother. New ed. 18mo. pp. 102, cloth 





Ae limp, 1s. 
ch it Payne (J.)—Select Poetry for Children, with brief expla- 
cal natory Notes. 3rd ed., 18mo. pp. 306, cloth 3s. 





Recreation (The): 4th series, feap. (Edinburgh), pp, 320, 
engravings, cloth, 5s. 

Slater (Mrs. J.)—Little Prince’s Anecdotes of Illustrious 
Children of all Ages 



























ising, and Countries. By Mrs. J. Slater. 

most — 16mo. pp. 208, 6 plates, tinted, 6s. 6d.; coloured, 

— CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

= nn Abbott (J.)—Caleb in the Country: a Story for Children. 

Pe er Abbott. 32mo, pp. 168, cloth, 1s. 

nt “ _< am or, Laugh and Learn. Royal 18mo. pp. 220, 
, 43, 


CLASSICS. 








wery, _—_ Eumenides. Recensuit et illustravit Jacobus Schole- 

ssanl field, A.M. 8vo. (Cambridge), pp. 90, boards, 4s. 6d. 
Allen’s ae Ciceronze, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

a lint bold (T. K.) — Eclogse Horatianse. Pars 2 — Sermones 

oldes Prope omnes continens: addita est familiaris Interpretatio 










and is A ii. 12mo. pp. 294, cloth, 5s. 





Julian ; or Scenes in Judea. By the Author of 





ite’s Juvenile Grammar of the English Language. 
18mo. (Sheffield), pp. 108, bound, 1s. 


Hetherington (W. M.)—History 


Conqueror to Queen Victoria. By James Gilbert. Part 6, 
imperial folio, 5 plates and letterpress, 7s.; coloured, 15s, 

P English Dress; or, Fashions Past and 
Present. Feap. pp. 64, cloth limp, 1s. 


Herodotus.—History of Herodotus, in Nine Books. 2 vols, 


fep. pp. 594, cloth, 8s.; with notes, 10s. 

of the Church of Scotland, 
from the Introduction of Christianity to the period of the 
Disruption. 3rd ed., royal 8vo, (Edinburgh), pp. 310, 
sewed, 6s. 


History of the Church of Scotland, from its Establishment 


to the Disruption in 1843, 2vols, 18mo. (Edinburgh), 
pp- 720, cloth, 5s. 


Speed (W.)—Land Measurer’s Ready Reckoner; or, an Ireland as a Kingdom anda Colony. By “ Brian Borohme 


easy Guide to Land Measure. 32mo. (Manchester), pp. 
168, bound, 2s. 

Stillingfleet (J.)—Short and Familiar Explanation of the 
Church Catechism. 32nd edit. 24mo. (York), pp. 72, 


cloth, 9d. ; ’ 
Wordsworth (C.)—Theophilus Anglicanus; or, Instructions 


for the Young Student concerning the Church and our | Peter the Great.—Anecdotes of 





own Branch of it. Crown 8vo. pp. 296, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
x h e Anabasis of X hon chiefly according 


Ireland.— Histo’ 


the Younger.’’ 8vo. pp. 252, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
of Ireland and the Irish People under the 
Government of England. Part 1, 8vo. (Manchester), pp. 


76, sewed, 1s. 


Martin (R. M.)—Ireland before and after the Union with 


Great Britain. Part 1, 8vo. pp. 48, sewed, Is. 

Peter the Great, Emperor of 
Russia. By the Author of “ A Visit to my Birthplace.’’ 
&c. 18mo. pp. 188, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


to the Text of L. Dindorf, By John J. Owen. 12mo, | Prescott (W. T.)—History of the Conquest of Mexico. 3 


(New York), pp. 380, bound, 7s. 


Young Child’s Geography; or, No. 9 of a New Series of | Simpson (R.)—Traditions of the Cov 


School Books. 18mo. pp. 36, sewed, 3d. 


FICTION. 

Birthright (The), and other Tales. By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. 
crown oe 948, boards, 31s. 6d. ; 
Derry; a Tale of the Revolution. By Charlotte Eliza- 

beth. 8th edition, Fep. Pp. 400, cloth, 5s. 

Eastern Romance: Select Tal 
Sources. Fep. pp. 416, woodcuts, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Guizot (Mad.)—The Young Student; or Ralph and Vic- 
tor. From the aenee 
504, engravin: loth, 8s. 

i , (The)— Frederika Bremer, Translated from 
the Swedish. Royal 8vo. pp. 66, sewed, 2s. 

Hamilton’s Cottagers of Glenburnie. Royal 18mo., 38. 








vols. 8vo. pp- 1,404, maps and plates, cloth, 2/. 2s. 

s; or Gl z 
among the Mountains. Ist series, 2nd edition. 18mo. 
pp 252, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE, 











Act (6 & 7 Vict. c. 40) for preventing Frauds and Abuses in 


the Woollen, &c., Man res. 12mo. pp. 62, sewed, 


1s. 6d. 
es from the Arabian and other | Adolphus and Ellis (Queen’s Bench), V.2, Pt. 4. 6s 
Archbold (J. F.)—Justice of the Peace and Parish Officer. 


Vol. 3—Poor, 3rd edition, 12mo. pp. 698, beards, 18s. 


y Samuel Jackson. Fep. pp. Burke (P.)—The Criminal Law and its Sentences, in Trea- 


sons, Felonies, and Misdemeanors. Square, pp. 288, 
bound, 8s. 


Eagle (W.)—Magistrate’s Pocket Companion. 2nd edition, 
16s. 


12mo. pp. 520, boards, 1s. 
and Davidson (Queen’s Bench). V.2, Pt.'6,7s. 6d. 
the Inas of 


le 
from Palmyra and Rome.’? Royal 8vo. pp. 116, sewed, | Goldsmith (G.)—The English Bar, or Guide to 


Js. 10d. 


Court. Fep. pp, 146, bds. 5s. 



























































































THE CRITIC. 
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Lee (J. Y.)—Treatise on the Evidence of Abstracts of Titles 
to Real Property. 8vo. pp. 562, boards, 16s. 

Robinson (New Admiralty), Part 2, 10s. 6d. ; 

Sanders (F. W.)—An Essay on Uses and Trusts. 5th edit., 
with notes and references, by George William Sanders, 
Esq, of Lincoln’s Inn, and John Warner, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple, Barristers-at-Law. 2 vols. royal 8vo. pp. 
922, boards, 32s. d 

Statutes.—Collection of the Public General Statutes, passed 
in the Sixth and Seventh Year of the Reign of her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, 1843. Royal 8vo. pp. 906, bds. 12s. 

—— of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Gand 7 Vict. 1843. Vol. 16, Part. 2, 4to. pp. 591—962, and 
index, boards, 26s. 

—— 8vo. pp. 734, boards, 20s. 

Taylor (G. ‘T.)Laws and Regulations relating to Inn-keepers, 

c. 8vo.pp. 56, sewed, 1s. 
MEDICINE. 

Campbell (W.)—Introduction to the Study and Practice of 
Midwifery. 2nd edition, 8vo. pp. 818, cloth, 16s. : 
Griffith (J. W.)—Practical Manual; containing a Descrip- 
tion of the general’ Chemical and Microscopical Characters 

of the Blood. 12mo. pp. 70, plates, cloth, 3s. 

Guy’s Hospital Reports. Second Series. Vol. 1. 8vo. pp. 
590, plates, cloth, 17s. 6d. 

Johnson (J.)—Economy of Health. 
232, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

—— (E.)—Life, Health, and Disease. 7th thousand. 8vo. 
pp. 326, cloth, 5s. : 

Lever (J. C. W.)—Practical Treatise on Organic Diseases of 
the Uterus. 8vo. pp. 248, cloth, 9s. 

Quain (J.)—Elements of Anatomy. 5th edit. Part 1. Illus- 
trated by engravings. 8vo. pp. 508, cloth, 13s. 

Townshend (C. H.)—Facts in Mesmerism. 2nd edition, 8vo. 
pp. 426, cloth, 9s. 

Weiss (J).— Hand-book of Hydropathy, for Professional and 
Domestic Use. By Dr. J. Weiss. 8vo. pp. 450, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

De Foe.—The Works of Daniel De Foe: with a Memoir. 
By William Hazlett. Vol. 3, royal 8vo. pp. 424, cloth, 
10s. 6d. 

Eschenburg (J. J.)—Manual of Classical Literature. 4th ed. 
royal 8vo. pp. 718, boards, 24s. 


4th edition, cr. 8vo. pp. 


Gleanings from the South East and West. Fep. pp. 192, 
cloth, 5s. 
Holland’s Cruciana. Roy. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


Learning to Think. 18mo. pp. 180, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Niebuhr (B.)—Stories of the Gods and Heroes of Greece, 
told by Berthold Niebuhr to his Son. Translated from 
the German. Edited by Sarah Austin. 12mo. pp. 60, 
cloth, 2s. 

Robin Hood and his Merry Foresters. By Stephen Percy. 
2nd ed. square 16mo. pp. 154, plates, cloth, tinted, 4s. ; 
coloured. 5s. 

Reid (Mrs. H.)—Plea for Woman. 
3s 6d. 

Silvestre.—Alphabet Album; a Col}éction of Historical and 
Ornamental Alphabets, from the earliest date to the pre- 
sent time. 60 folio plates, 36s. 

Woman: an Enigma, by tne author of “‘ Conquest and Self- 
Conquest.’’? 18mo. (New York), pp. 238, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Lane (E.W.)—Selections from the Kur-an. 8yvo. pp. 326, 


cloth, 10s. 6d. 
MUSIC. 


Ackland (T, G.)—Chanting Simplified in an Arrangement of 
the Canticles, &c. of the Church for Congregational use. 
2nd edit. fep. cioth, 2s. 6d. 

Hume (A.)—English Hymn Book, arranged for four Voices. 
18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY- 

Baxter (W.)—British Phzenogamous Botany, vol. 6, 8vo., 
30s. ; coloured, 45s. 

Bingley (‘I'.)—Stories about Dogs, 5th edit.. sq. pp. 204, 
eloth, 4s. 

Catlin (G.)—Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, 
and Condition of the North American Indians, 4th edit., 
2 vols. royal 8vo., pp. 546, cloth, 30s. 

Chapman (E. J.)—Practical Mineralogy. 8vo., pp. 210, 
cloth, 7s. 

Hetherington (G. F.)--Observations on Instinct. By George 
F. Hetherington, M.D., F. S.A. Part 2, 8vo., pp. 68, 
sewed, 1s. 6d. 

Knowlson (J. C.)—The Yorkshire Cattle-Doctor and Farrier, 
a Treatise on the Diseases of Horned Cattle, Calves, and 
Horses. 2nd edit., 8vo. pp. 286, bds., 7s. 

Lee (Mrs. R.)—Taxidermy. fith edit., fep., pp- 248, cloth, 7s. 

Scripture Natural History. 12mo. pp. 284, cloth, 3s. 

Smith (Andrew)—Illustrations of the Zoology of South Ame- 
Tica. No. 19, 4to. 12s. 

Whitley (N.)—The Application of Geology to Agriculture. 
8vo. pp. 174, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

PERIODICALS. 

Illuminated Magazine. Edited by Douglas Jerrold. 
pp. 348, cloth, 8s. 

New Englander (The), No. 4. Royal 8vo. (New Haven,U.S.), 
sewed, 4s. 6d. 

North American Review, No. 121, Oct. 1843. 
sewed, 6s, 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Brothers (The); a Play, in Five Acts. 8vo. pp. 66, sewed, 3s. 

Bullar’s Selections from British Poets, 12mo. 5s. 

Campbell (Rev. J. T.)—The Power of Association: a Poem, 
in Three Parts. 8vo. pp. 144, cloth, 6s. 

aan, and other Poems. 24mo. pp. 140. 
sd, Is. 

Huntington (J.)—Poems. 12mo. (New York) . 

scboats 6s. si en, Sree 
ennedy (C.R.)—Poems, original and sl . . . 
256, boards, 5s. hese anne: 

Marriott (W.)—A Collection of English Miracle Plays or 
Mysteries. 8vo. (Basle), pp. 336, boards, 8s. 

Moore (T.)—The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore. Com- 
plete in 1 vol. royal 8vo. pp. 748, cloth, 21s. 

Peter (W.)—Maid of Orleans, and other Poems. Fep. (Cam- 
bridge, U.S.), pp. 230, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Spencer (E.)—The Works of. 8vo. pp. 558, cloth, 9s. 
Whitelaw (A.)—Book of Scottish Song, with Historical and 
Critical Notices. 18 mo., pp. 620, cloth, gilt edges, Qs. 
POLITICS. 


France: her Governmental, Administrative, and Social Or- 
ganisation, Syvo. pp. 252, cl. 10s, 6d, 


Fep. pp. 238, cloth, 


Royal 8vo., 





Vol, 1,¢ 





RELICION. 

American Biblical Repository. No. 52, 8vo. sewed, 5s. ; 
large paper, 7s. 6d. 

Aquinas T.)—Catena Aurea: 
Gospels. Vol. 3, Part 2—St. Luke, 8vo. pp. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. : . 

Baird ( a fpsoniy ve 4 the United States of America. 8vo. 

. 756, maps, cloth, 14s. ; 

Bar adoes ( Bp. of).—Charge delivered in the Cathedral 
Church of Barbadoes. 8vo. pp. 62, sewed, 1s. 6d. 

Blunt (J. J.)—Second Part of an Introduction to a Course of 
Lectures on the Early Fathers. 8vo. pp. 48, sewed. 

Cardall(W.)—Sermons. Crown 8vo. pp. 426, cloth, 8s. 

Christian (The) Soldier’s March. 32mo. pp. 30, sewed, 3d. 

Claughton (P.C.)—Brief Comparison of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles of the Church of England with Holy Scripture. 
8vo. (Oxford), pp. 152, cloth, 5s. 

Clayton (J.)—Sermon preached Oct. 1, 1843, at the Poultry 
Chapel, London. 8vo. pp. 44, sewed, Is. 

Close (F.)—Occasional Sermons. 12mo. pp. 408, cloth, 
8s, 6d. 

Companion to the Services of the Church of England. 2 
vols. 18mo. pp. 336, cloth, 5s. . 

Cumming (J.)—Christian Patriotism ; or, the Claims of Home 
and Country to Christian Consideration. 2nd ed. 8vo. pp. 
110, cloth, 2s. ’ 

Dealtry (W.)—On the Importance of Caution in the Use of 
certain Familiar Words. 8vo. sewed, 1s. 6d. 2 
De Wette (W. M. L.)—Critical and Historical Introduction 
to the Canonical Scriptures of the Old Testament. From 
the German of Wilhelm Martin Lebercht De Wette. 2 

vols. 8vo. pp. 1112, cloth, 30s. 

Dibdin (T. F.)—Sermons. 8vo. pp. 488, cloth, 12s. 

Englishman’s Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance of the Old 
Testament. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1776, cloth, 3/. 133. 6d. 

Ezekiel’s Vision.—An Illustration of Ezekiel’s Vision of the 
“ Chariot.’’ 8vo. pp. 36, sewed, 1s. 6d. 

Fawcett (J.)—The Churches of York; with Historical and 
Architectural Notes. Imp. 4to. 26 plates, half-bd. 42s. 
Goode (F.)—Sermons on Various Subjects. 8vo. pp. 428, 

cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Gourrier (F.B.)—What is the Church? Translated from 
the French. 8vo. (Oxford), pp. 56, sewed, 1s. 6d. 

Graham (J.)—Essays for Family Reading ; intended to coun- 
teract the Errors of the “ Tracts for the Times.’’ 12mo. 
pp. 312, cloth, 5s. 

Hengstenberg (E. W.)—Egypt and the Books of Moses. 
From the German, by R. C. D, Robbins. Crown 8vo. pp. 
312, cloth, 7s. 

Kelly (D.)—Sabbath Evening Readings. 
Fep. pp. 238, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Kip (W.I.)—The Double Witness of the Church. Fep. 
(New York), pp. 416, cloth, 8s. 

Letters from the Bishop of New Zealand to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. 8vo. pp. 16, sewed, 6d. 
Marriott (C.)—Sermons preached before the University and 

in other places. 12mo. (Oxford), pp. 504, cloth, 6s. 

Manton (C.)—Practical Commentary on the General Epistle 
of James. 8vo. pp. 418, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

M‘Ilvaine (C. P.)—The Chief Danger of the Church in these 
Times; a Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Ohio. Sept. 8, 1843. 8vo. pp. 48, sewed, Is. 

Neale (J. M.)—Hierologus, or the Czurch Tourists. 
pp. 342, cloth, 6s. 

Nelson (R.)—Companion for the Festivals and Fasts of the 
Church of England. 8vo. pp. 556, cloth, 8s. 

O’Brien (J. T.)—Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
United Dioceses of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin, 2nd 
edition, 8vo. pp. 312, sewed, 5s. 

Palmer (W.)—Narrative of Events connected with the publi- 
cation of ‘‘The Tracts for the Times.’’ 8vo., pp. 120, 
sewed, 3s. 6d. 

Pearson (J )—An Exposition of the Creed. 2nd edit., 2 vols. 
8vo. pp. 838, sheets, 9s. 

Plain Sermons, by Contributors to “The Tracts for the 
Times.’’ Vol. 5, 8vo. pp. 342, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Poole (G.A.)—Twelve Practical Sermons on the Holy Com- 
munion. 12mo., pp. 270, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Prayers and Collects, arranged and adapted for Domestic 
Worship. 18mo. pp. 52, cloth limp, Is. 6d. 

Preces Selectz, a Selection of Prayers for the use of Harrow 
School. 18mo. pp. 30, bound, 2s. 

Puseyism in London. Reprinted from the Morning Post. 
18mo. pp. 40, sewed, 6d. 

Riddle (Rev. J. E.)—Pastoral Charge to Candidates for Con- 
firmation. 18mo. pp. 40, sewed, 6d. 

Hoberts (J.)~-Oricutal Mustrativus of the Sacred Scriptures. 
2nd edit., corrected and enlarged. 8vo. pp. 628, cloth, 12s. 

Rochester (Bp. of.)—A Charge delivered to the Clergy of his 
a in October 1843, 2nd edit. 8vo. pp. 36, sewed, 
Is. Od. 

Rogers (H.)—Help to Family and Private Devotion. cr. 8vo. 
pp. 240, cloth, 4s. 

Sacrament.—The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper explained 
in Simple Language. By G. B. 12mo. pp. 52, sewed, 8d. ; 
cloth, Is. 

Sacred History: Old Testament. 

Sparrow (A.)—Rationale upon 
of the Church of England. 
pp. 410, cloth, 5s. 

Spalding (S.)—Philosophy of Christian Morals. 
460, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Stoddart (G. H.)—Letters on the Psalms. 
pp. 176, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Thornton (H.!—On the Ten Commandments. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Trelawny (C, T. C.)—Perranzabuloe: the Lost Church found. 
5th edit. crown 8vo. pp. 322, cloth, 8s. 

Tuson (F. E.)—Sermons. 12mo., pp. 292, cloth, 7s. 

Wilkinson (W. W.)—Christ the Alpha and Omega. 12mo. 
pp- 196, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Winslow (O.)—The Inquirer Directed. 2nd edition, 18mo. 
PP: 368, cloth, 5s. 

Winslow (O.)—Sympathy of the Atonement. 
sewed, 4d, 


Commentary on the Four 
385—796, 


Second Series. 


Fep. 


Sq. pp. 184, bds, 2s. 6d. 
the Book of Common Prayer 
New edition. 18mo. (Oxford), 


8vo. pp. 
Fe. (Brighton), 


Fep: pp. 114, 


32mo. pp. 60, 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Dictionary of Trade, Commerce, and Navigation. 8yo. pp. 
384, illustrated by 400 engravings, cloth, 8s. 

Woodgate (H. A.)—Considerations on the Position ‘and 
Duty of the University of Oxford, with reference to the 
late Proceedings against the Regius Professor of Hebrew. 
8vo. pp. 36, sewed, 1s. 









SCIENCE. 

Adowskis Engineer’s Pocket Book for the year 1844. Roay 
tuck, 6s. k 
Arago ‘(M.)—The Comet: Scientific Notices of Comets in 
eneral, and in particular the Comet of 1832. Py, 39, 

Souble columns, sewed, Is. 

Burger (Prof.)—The Economy of Farming. From the 
German. By EK. Goodrich Smith. 8vo. pp. 144, sewed, 


3s. 6d. 

Burton (C.) and W. de la Rue.—Tables of Equivalents of 
the El tary and p 1 Bodies. Part 1, 4to. 4s, 
Fresenius and Will.—New Methods of Alkalimetry, and of 
determining the Commercial Value of Acids and Manga. 
nese. Edited by J. Lloyd Bullock. 12mo. pp. 160, 

cloth, 4s. 

Heavens (The) Illustrated, in a Series of Plates. 
pp. 80, board, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

Hopkins (C.)—Hints and Suggestions for a New Theory of 
the Tides. 8vo. pp. 22, plates, sewed, Is. 

Johnson (H. C.)—The Invisible Universe Disclosed. 8yo, 
pp. 300, cloth, 7s. 

Penn (S.)—Tables shewing the Weight of different Lengths 
of Round, Square, Flat Bar and Cast Iron, Steel, Brass, 
Copper, Lead, and Tin, 5th enlarged edit., pp. 96, sewed, 
2s. 

Sabine (E.)—Observations on Days of unusual Magnetic 
Disturbance, made at the British Colonial Magnetic 0}. 
servatories. Part 1 (1840 41), 4to. pp. 130, cloth, 10s. 6d, 

Shaw (S.) Tables of the Characteristics of Chemical Sub. 
stances. 8vo. pp. 144, cloth, 5s. 

Silliman’s American Journal of Science and Art. 
royal 8vo., sewed, 7s. 6d. , 

Ure (A.)—Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, 3rd 
edit., 8vo. pp. 1342, cloth, 50s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Allen (J. N.)—Diary of a March through Sinde and Affghan. 
istan, 8vo. pp. 476, plates, cloth, 12s. 

Curiosities of Modern Travel; a Year-Book of Adventure, 
feap. pp. 312, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Davidson (C. J. C.)—Diary of Travels and Adventures in 
Upper India. % vols. cr. 8vo. pp. 720, cloth, 21s. 

Fraser (J.)— Handbook for Travellers in Ireland. 
pp. 752, cloth, 12s.; with maps, 16s. 

Murray’s Home and Colonial Library—Borrow’s Bible ia 
Spain. Part 2, pp. 159-328, sewed, 2s. 6d.; complete in 
1 vol., cloth, 6s. 

i (R. D.)—A Summer at Port Philip. Fep. pp. 273. 
cloth, 5s. 

Stowe (Mrs. H. B.) — The May-Flower; or, Sketches ¢ 
Scenes and Characters among the Descendants of the Pil 
grims. 18mo. pp. 324, cloth, 4s. 





Roy. 4to, 


No. 92, 


12mo, 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Ne Publications. 


“THE FAVOURITE ANNUAL OF THE SEASON." 
In large 8vo. price 12s., elegantly bound. 


RIENDSHIP’S OFFERING for 1844. 


This long established Annual now makes its appearanc 
in a new form anda new dress, the size being greatly e- 
larged, and the list of Steel Engravings increased both in 
beauty and number, with the farther addition of appropriat 
Wood Engravings and other embellishments. The voluny, 
thus changed in everything but the price, and the gehius ani 
distinction of the contributors, is justly styled ‘‘ the best ax 
cheapest Annual of tiie season.’’ 

London: Smiru, EutpEr and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Lately published, in small 8vo., fine cloth, price 5s., 
Sk PHILOSOPHY OF SHAKSPERE 


Extracted from his Plays, and interspersed with 
marks, 
By MicuaAr. Henry RANKIN. 

“‘ The design of this work is to shew _by extracts the wis 
pom of Shakspere, a design perfectly fulfilled, It iss 
beautiful little volume.’’—Monthly Magazine. 

** One of aclass of books of which the reader never tires." 
—Tait’s Magazine. 

WuitTaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane, and W, Dzar 
DEN, Nottingham. 





Just Published, price 1s. By post, free from the author, 
12 penny stamps. : 
FEW LEAVES on the PRONUNCIA 
TION OF THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 
By J. B. CARDI, 

Professor of Languages in the University of Oxford. Mo 

particularly intended for self-tuition. 
‘ uae WHITTAKER and Co.; and all Booksellers, 01 
ord. 
























ORGIA; A TRAGEDY. 
By Henry T. Wortey, Esq. 

** Videtis in Pheedri etiam scelere et amentia furente ni 
esse penitus extinctam indolem pudoris atque honestatis.’- 
Osorius de Gloria, p. 139. 

SaunpeErs and OTt.ey, Publishers, Conduit-street. 








_ THE LORD’S PRAYER ILLUSTRATED. 
Published this day, quarto, with six Illustrations, price %, 


No. 1 of a Series of ' 
OMPOSITIONS from the LITURG). 


By Joun BEtL, Sculptor. 

To be continued monthly. No. 1 comprises the Lori 
Prayer; No. 2 will contain the Belief. 

London: LoNGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LoneMaAns 








Lonpon :—Printed by HENRY MORRELL COX, of #! 
& 75, Great Queen Street, in the Parish of St. Giles in t¥ 
Fields, in the County of Middlesex, at the Printing Off 
of J. L. COX & SONS, 74 & 75, Great Queen Str 
aforesaid, and published by Jonn Crocxrorp, of 4 
Essex Street, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in ! 
City of Westminster, at the Office of Tar Critic, 
49, Essex Street aforesaid, on Saturday, the Ist day 
December, 1843. 
























































































